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A door between two worlds 


OK, here’s a test. What were you doing 19 years ago? If the answer is 
‘making plans to visit Game On, the first major UK exhibition to explore 
the vibrant history and culture of videogames’, then snap — us, too. If you 
were in a particularly honoured group, you may even remember the Edge 
party held at the event, where the likes of Steven Poole could be found 
mingling among a galaxy of games from across the ages. This Barbican 
exhibition felt important, staged with the kind of attention to detail you'd 
expect from such an organisation, displaying 125 playable games and 
exotic original hardware such as a DEC PDP-1 minicomputer alongside a 
sparkly yellow Computer Space cabinet. Yes, we thought at the time, 
finally videogames are getting the recognition they've avoided for so long 
— what comes next? Game On 2.0 arrived in 2010, but we've had to wait 
until this year for the Barbican to provide a nextgeneration kind of event 
in Virtual Realms, an exhibition with ambitions on a different scale, 
featuring unique interactive works created by industry names such as 
Tetsuya Mizuguchi. As we discover on p80, the journey from conception 
to live event has been an extremely challenging one, but you can visit it 
now - at least if you're near Singapore, where it's making its debut. It's 
due in Australia next year and after that will theoretically go wherever 
anyone is willing to fund it. Perhaps we'll order some trays of canapés 
and host another Edge get-together if it makes it to London in the future. 
Videogames' artistic values have been very much on our minds this 
month as we've been talking to Shedworks and exploring this issue's cover 
star, Sable, a game that is easy to imagine featuring among an exhibition 
19 years from now. Once you've seen it, it’s the kind of thing that is very 
difficult to forget. And that's been frustrating because it means it's been on 
our minds for five long years, ever since we first saw it in tiny slices via 
animated GIFs online. Now, we get the opportunity to take in its sights 
properly — and soak up its evocative soundtrack — starting on p58. 
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The wisdom 
of crowds 


With its Scavlab tech, Improbable is 
designing for 10,000 players at once 


z verywhere you look, there are 
players. Thousands of them, pressed 
so thickly that they seem to move as one, 
all the jostling and jumping translating 
into the tides of some single fluid entity. 
Towering overhead are a pair of colossal 
avatars, decked out in neon. They chat 
jovially with the crowd — then, laughing, 
one of them throws out an enormous 
gust of wind, blowing the players away 
in a dense cloud. 

These community events have brought 
together an unprecedented number of 
players — 1,800 of them in the initial 
closed event, over 4,000 in the first that 
was open to the public — in a single 


[simulated players] running around with 
made-up names, and there was a stage 
in the middle, and you could stream a 
video on it." Despite the rough edges, 
he says, the team immediately saw its 
potential — even if they didn't quite know 
what to do with it yet. 

"We were all in lockdown,” Diemer 
says. "And we have these weekly town 
halls where the whole company meets 
together. Since we're remote anyway, 
we thought: why not run a town hall 
using this technology?” The player count 
for this first attempt was in the hundreds 
rather than the thousands, 
as employees gathered 


realised that the audience wasn't 
standing still, like you normally would at a 
town hall, where everybody's quiet and 
listening.” Instead, staff were climbing on 
stage, standing in front of the projection, 
forming human pyramids — messing 
around, in other words, in ways that'll be 
to anyone who's ever stood in a 
pregame lobby. 

"What | realised when | looked at 
this was that people were desperate t 
participate," Diemer says. "This wasn't a 
technology that is suitable for a passive 
audience." As the team experimented 

with potential applications 
(Diemer mentions virtua 


familiar 


[9] 


realtime, fully 3D environment. around a projection of "People were concerts as one early 
Improbable, the technology company 


behind it all, reckons it can manage 


Bernd Diemer, 


creative director, and Improbable CEO Herman desperate to idea), they were 


Improbable co-founder 


eb Eni Narula sharing company 


approached by Josh 


15,000. Big numbers indeed. 
The technology that makes this 
possible is named ‘Scavlab’, after the 
game the events are taking place in: 
Scavengers, a 60-player battle royale/ 
survival shooter hybrid currently playable 
in early access. But what actually 
happens during the events has very little 
to do with that title. It's no great surprise, 
then, when Improbable creative director 
Bernd Diemer, ahead of his talk at this 
October's Develop: Brighton, reveals that 
the tech didn't initially have anything to 
do with Scavengers. In fact, it began as 
a way of holding company meetings. 
“The whole thing started last year, 
in August, where Rob [Whitehead, 
Improbable's co-founder and chief 
product officer] did a tech demo for the 
game teams," Diemer explains. This was 
a very early, rough version. "It was 


basically a flat plane with 10,000 


news. Even in this early participate. This Holmes, co-founder of 


state, Whitehead tells us, 
there was a spark of 


magic: "Feeling the sense suitable for a 


of belonging that comes 
with all of the company 
together in a single virtual 
space where they could see and interact 
with everybody else really captured the 
imagination of the creative teams, and 
we knew we were on fo something." 


Diemer describes the feeling as 
akin to stepping into a packed stadium 
and feeling the mass of people around 
you. “That hits human beings on a very 
emotional, almost primal level,” he says. 
"You know, you literally get goosebumps.” 
Not a sensation most of us would 
associate with a town hall meeting. 

And, sure enough, attendee behaviour 
changed to match. "We immediately 


wasn't technology eile Entertainment. 


olmes had one question: 
"Could we do something 


passive audience" with this in Scavengers?" 


Midwinter was formed 
in 2016 after Holmes left 
343 Industries, where he'd served as 
studio head and creative director on 
Halo 4 and 5. In 2019, the Seattle- 
based studio was acquired by 
Improbable, which was founded in 
2012. From an outside perspective, at 
least, it looked like something of a 
turning point for the London-based tech 
company. At first, Improbable had been 
focused on providing tools to help 
developers make and support online 
multiplayer titles - something we're 
assured is still a part of its business. 
"| wouldn't say our priorities have 
shifted since we began in 2012," > 
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MASS EFFECT 
Among the design 
possibilities opened 
up by this volume of 
players, Diemer says, is 
a kind of teamwork 
rarely experienced in 
multiplayer games. 
“Working together, 
being able to achieve 
things in groups that 
you couldn't achieve 
on your own, which is 
very different from 
traditional multiplayer 
games where the 
teams tend to be 
rather small and 
where, most of the 
time, it's more about 
your personal status — 
how good you are." 
This is more than just 
a case of removing 
end-of-match 
scoreboards, which 
would make for rather 
dull reading with a 
few thousand players 
featured — Improbable 
needs to make sure 
that each player can 
tell what they have 
contributed to the 
larger effort. It's a tall 
order, and Diemer 
makes no pretence 

of having found 

the answers yet. 
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Whitehead says. “We've always been 
in the business of enabling multiplayer 
games. On our journey we've been 
learning just how many pieces of the 
puzzle that need to come together to 
make this happen, and it's much broader 
than just the core technology we made in 
the early days." In this journey, the 
acquisition of Midwinter seems like the 
moment Improbable realised it had to get 
its hands dirty. “Having internal studios 
lets us collaborate in an incredibly deep 
way that might be difficult with thirdparty 
relationships," Whitehead says. 

It's worth considering the Midwinter 
deal in the context of two pieces of news 
that landed the same year. First, the 
announcement that Improbable had 
established two in-house studios to 
make games, in Canada and the UK. 
(Improbable has yet to announce what 
either is working on, but we're assured 
both are still beavering away.] Second, 
the cancellations of Lazarus, Worlds 
Adrift and Mavericks: Proving Grounds, 
all games made by other developers 
using the company's SpatialOS tech. So, 
when Scavengers arrived in early access 
this May, it was not only Improbable's 
debut release as a publisher but also the 
first finished game to be built with its tech. 

While this was clearly not 
Improbable's plan from the outset, 
Whitehead insists it's not much of a 
deviation. "It's always been an aspiration 
of ours to make our own games," he 
says. "Going all the way back to the 
start of the company, Herman and myself 
had a vision for a firstperson shooter set 
within a vast, complex virtual world with 
tens of thousands of players.” 
Scavengers isn't quite that game, but 
with these community events packing in 
players by the thousand, it’s a vision that 
now seems in much closer reach. 


For Diemer, though, Scavengers 
represented a solution to a more 
immediate problem: what to do with this 
new technology, with its support for 
hundreds of players. “It doesn’t need to 
stand on its own, like a tech demo, 
where there's little context around it." 
The technology could be housed within 
an actual game, with its own ready- 


made mechanics and visuals — and so 
Scavlab was born. 

Scavengers had something else to 
offer Diemer and his team: real players. 
The game hadn't launched at the time, 
but it was already building up a 
community through closed betas, and 
that was vital to figuring out what 
Scavlab could do. "If you have a 
scenario that is supposed to work with 
5,000 players, how do you test it?" It's 
possible to test technical aspects such 
as rendering and server load through 
simulations, Diemer says. "But that says 
nothing about the experience." 

The only answer, he realised, would 
be to playtest ideas with real human 
beings. “We scaled it up slowly, starting 
with a couple of hundred, then a couple 
of thousand, which we hired a QA 
company for, which was really 
expensive,” he says. “So we cannot do 
that too offen. Turns out if you want to 
hire 2,000 testers, it's possible, but it 
costs a lot of money." 

One of the reasons that testing was 
so important, Diemer says, was that the 
sheer volume of players means that this is 
"uncharted territory" in 
design terms. It opens up 
new types of experiences, 
which is great, except that 
it means there are no other 
games whose homework 
you can peek at. It's not 
as simple as taking an 
existing mode and just 
adding a zero to the end 
of the player count — look 
at the chaos that ensued 
when Warzone added just 50 more 
players to its matches. So instead, 
Improbable has been toying with the 
component parts of Scavengers, starting 
with what is perhaps the game's single 
most beloved mechanic: its slide. 

While sprinting, you can drop into a 
crouch and knee-slide across the ground. 
Hardly an original concept, granted, but 
Scavengers takes it to the logical 
extreme. Start the slide at the top of a 
slope and your character will carve 
downhill like a snowboard. Chain it into 
a jump and all that momentum slingshots 
your character skywards. The first 


“If you have 

a scenario that 
is supposed to 
work with 5,000 
players, how 

do you test it?” 


Scavlab events turned this into their 
centrepiece activity, a slalom race with 
thousands of players skidding through 
gates as they race to the finish line. At 
the bottom of the hill, a cannon waits to 
launch them back to the top, so they can 
do it all over again. 

It's a perfect example of how 
Improbable is taking the language of 
Scavengers and finding new uses for it in 
Scavlab. Emotes are used as a way of 
voting, players flashing yellow or blue 
en masse, like the glint of glowsticks or 
smartphone screens at an arena concert. 
The Messengers — the neon giants who 
shepherd players through the event like a 
pair of children's TV presenters — are 
based on the Al holograms that already 
exist in Scavengers fiction. 

The closest these events get to 
resembling the game they're housed 
within comes right at the end, when 
players are handed weapons — axes and 
grenades, no guns — and zombie 
enemies begin to rain from the sky, in 
showers of 5,000 at a time. Just like the 
end of a Scavengers match, dropships 
are inbound, and players need to protect 
them until they're ready to 
take off. The Messengers 
gleefully reel off kill counts, 
which rapidly approach 
the five-digit mark. Even 
this moment, though, is 
more about the spectacle 
than the violence. It has the 
feel of someone tugging a 
cord to release balloons at 
midnight, or confetti 
cannons being unleashed 
during the final song of a set. 

This is just the beginning of 
Improbable's experiments, and the results 
look likely to stray further and further from 
the Scavengers blueprint. When we 
speak to Diemer, he is planning the next 
event. "It will be a little bit more 
experimental," he says, teasing that it 
might play more like a platformer than a 
shooter. Meanwhile, Improbable is 
finding plenty of other applications for 
Scavlab. It's using it for realtime balance 
testing, inviting hundreds of players at 
once to try out potential new Scavengers 
weapons and enemies. Diemer mentions 
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Gabe gear 


Steam Deck: can Valve’s portable PC 
succeed where Steam Machines failed? 


he timing could hardly have been 

better. A little over a week after the 
underwhelming announcement of 
Nintendo's new OLED Switch model 
(better screen, bigger stand, and, well, 
that's your lot), along came Steam Deck - 
a significantly more powerful handheld 
console a few wags determined was the 
real Switch Pro. The process for reserving 
units may have turned into a bit of a 
mess, with some Steam users told their 
accounts were too new (did the past 
decade or so really mean that little, 
Valve?) while others were informed they'd 
made too many purchases before their 
deposit had been taken. Yet these 
obvious signs of servers being overrun 
would probably have been music to the 
platform holder's ears: a 
leak of the queue sizes 


suggested 100,000 


Boasting around 


screen outputting at 1 280x800, even 
recent games such as Control and Death 
Stranding look good and run smoothly on 
their default graphical settings. Its battery 
life, too, is roughly comparable to 
Nintendo's handheld (the original model, 
t least], though that will vary significantly 
depending on what you're playing. 
Crucially, the vast majority of your Steam 
library will be compatible with the 
device. If nothing else, that gives Steam 
Deck the greatest launch lineup of any 
portable gaming hardware. 

Concerns that its Linux-based 
operating system might be incompatible 
with the anti-cheat solutions used by 
several of the very biggest online 
games - from Apex legends to PUBG — 
have already been 
addressed by Valve, which 
is promising that it is 


Q 


reservations were made two teraflops of working closely with game- 
in about two hours. : makers to ensure the 

Not a bad start, then, power, ifs device's updated version 
though Valve's Steam performance of SteamOS will ensure 
account stipulations that these games will still be 
were intended to stop compares playable. Yet many will be 


scalpers had little effect, 
with eBay listings for Steam 
Deck preorders set at 
extortionate prices cropping up almost 
immediately afterward. More problems 
soon emerged: the first batch of preorders 
may be set to arrive with players in the 
first quarter of next year, but those for the 
mid-range 256GB model and high-end 
512GB unit won't be with players until 
Q2 and Q3 respectively. 
The hardware itself comes with similar 
caveats. For a handheld, it's something of 
a beast: boasting around two teraflops of 
power, its performance is streets ahead of 
Switch, comparing favourably to Xbox 
One and PS4 on paper. In practice, it's 
reportedly even better: with its seven-inch 
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favourably to PS4 


compromised by the move 
lo a seven-inch screen 
(imagining the text on some 
PC games is already making our eyes 
hurt), while the capacitive trackpads are 
unlikely to be an effective substitute for 
mouse control on many games. Many PC 
games now boast controller support, of 
course, but if Steam Deck takes off, will 
studios have to spend more time tailoring 
their games to a smaller display? 


Friends who've gone handson 
with the device insist its size isn't an issue, 
and that it's more comfortable in play 
than its appearance suggests. Yet we 
have our doubts about the heft of the 
thing: at 669g it's nearly two-and-a-half 


TIME TO SWITCH? 
It would be easy 

to look at the 
disappointed response 
to the OLED Switch 
model and the 
comparatively 
rapturous reception 
that greeted Steam 
Deck and assume that 
Nintendo is in trouble. 
Yet while Steam Deck's 
form factor has clearly 
been inspired by 
Switch, the two 
devices are aimed at 
very different markets. 
Outside of dedicated 
hobbyist circles, 
where there is some 
audience crossover, 
Nintendo's relatively 
underpowered 
hardware simply isn't 
a concern for most of 
its vast installed base. 
And even those 
threatening to make 
the switch, you sense, 
will miss those 
firstparty titles that 
make Nintendo's 
device so appealing to 
the masses. Having the 
whole of your Steam 
library available at any 
time is an attractive 
prospect, but until 
such time as Steam 
Deck can play Breath 
Of The Wild or Animal 
Crossing: New 
Horizons, Nintendo 
surely won't be 
sweating too much. 


times the weight of a Switch Lite, which 
feels like bad news for extended play 
sessions. The placement of its face 
buttons isn't exactly elegant, either: its B 
button that looks in danger of sliding off 
the right edge of the device, while X is 
close enough to the right analogue stick 
to suggest that Musou players will find it 
hard not to simultaneously nudge the 
camera as they're whaling away on 
those hundreds-strong hordes. 
Following Steam Controller and 
Index, Valve's hardware division deserves 
the benefit of the doubt, though given the 
failure of Steam Machines, there is still 
uncertainty around Steam Deck's ability to 
break into the mainstream. At twice the 
cost of a Switch Lite, even the 64GB 
model feels like a luxury device — and if a 
major part of its appeal is the prospect of 
a handheld console with the power of a 
PC, that sort of storage will severely limit 
how much of your library is truly portable. 
It could yet be a powerful streaming 
device, however: with Valve positioning 
this as an open PC, players should be 
able to access their Game Pass titles on 
the go, too. (Though given cloud gaming 
is available across many devices already, 
it's hard to see that particular feature 
being a system-seller for most.) 
While there are still a few too many 
ifs and maybes around Steam Deck, this 
is clearly hardware with huge potential: 
it's difficult not to see the appeal of a 
relatively affordable and portable PC for 
which players won't need to concern 
themselves about builds and 
specifications. Whether that transmits to 
wider success remains to be seen — and 


given its maker has previous form in 
abandoning promising initiatives, you'd 
be forgiven for questioning its staying 
power. But there's no denying that it's 
off to an encouraging start. Bl 


Analogue stick drift has become a serious issue for many Switch owners (and 
some PS5 players, too) but Valve has promised it has conducted "a ton of testing 
on reliability" to ensure it's not a problem Steam Deck owners will encounter 


A USB Type-C dock will be 
available for Steam Deck, 
though unlike Nintendo's 
Switch the device doesn't 
have a kickstand at the rear 
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KNOWLEDGE 
STEEL CITY 


Ring of Steel 


How a small Sheffield indie was entrusted 
with the future of boxing videogames 


Bo": is home to the one-on-one: that 
primordial, binary drama promising 
either total victory or abject loss. It's a 
setup that favours the underdog, allowing 
them to tip the established order with a 
single knockout — or, if they can keep up 
the momentum, set win ratios that would 
leave Call Of Duty players dumbstruck. It's 
a model Steel City Interactive has followed 
as only a real boxing aficionado could. 
In less than two years, the fledgling 
Sheffield company has built a roster of 
top-level licenses that take several scrolls 
down its official site to appreciate in full. 
After a decade of boxing game drought, 
the biggest names in the sport have lent 
their endorsements and likenesses to the 
innocuously named eSports Boxing Club, 
making it impossible to 
ignore. And it's a feat 
that's been achieved in 
the fashion of all the 
greats: one-orrone. 

“Over the last 18 
months we've been going 
and speaking individually 
to the agents, the 
managers, the boxers, to 
try and get them into the 
game," studio head Ash 
Habib explains. "There were some hard 
obstacles that we had to cross to convince 
people that we're in this for the long haul 
and we're going to see this through." 

This is not how sports games are 
usually made. Typically, sports have 
central bodies that own and regulate the 
use of their licences, leading to partnerships 
with major publishers. EA, for instance, 
has long enjoyed sweeping deals that 
enable the use of famous names and 
aces in FIFA — to the growing frustration of 
ootballers themselves, it has to be said. 
Get Zlatan Ibrahimovic started on Twitter 
and you're unlikely to get him to stop. 


"The athletes we've 
got involved aren't 
treating this just 

as a licensed 
product - they're 
participating" 


Boxing, by contrast, is the Wild West, 
with no single governing body. That could 
have been bad news for an unproven 
studio attempting to build trust, and Steel 
City met understandable scepticism during 
its early overtures. "In the past, boxers 
have been taken advantage of,” Habib 
says. But the frontier was also an 
opportunity, leaving the sport wide open 
for a handful of enthusiastic fans to claim. 


Wisely, Steel City pitched a concept 
that was already playable — winning over 
boxers who come from a gaming 
generation. The developer invited potential 
signees to Sheffield to appreciate its 
game's nuanced footwork system, which 
allows players to precisely plant their feet 
and find shrewd angles of 
attack, rather than simply 
float across the floor to their 
opponent. "That was 
missing for us from previous 
combat sports games," 
Habib points out. 

By sheer fortuity, 
3D scanning and 
photogrammetry specialist 
Ten24 (Death Stranding, 
Senua's Saga: Hellblade Ih 
is also based in Sheffield. The two 
companies now share a building, and 
boxers who have passed through the 
scanning rig have later become consultants, 
hooked in by the development process 
going on beneath their noses. Current 
cruiserweight champ Lawrence Okolie is 
plotting to top the leaderboards. "For him, 
it's almost that to become the undisputed 
champion of the world now, you've got to 
have the eWBC belt as well," Habib 
smiles. "It bodes well for the community 
that the athletes we've got involved in the 


game aren't treating this just as a licensed 
product — they're actively participating." 


Ash Habib, studio 
head at Steel City 
Interactive, Sheffield 


Hoarding licences from across the 
sport isn't only a bid for legitimacy, but 
lends authenticity in a game that models 
events around the fight. "Some of the 
fighters we were speaking to said that half 
the battle takes place outside the ring," 
Habib says. "We have licensed trainers in 
the game, with different attributes." The 
career mode of eSports Boxing Club 
incorporates management elements, asking 
you to think about injuries and the long- 
term condition of your fighter. If a boxer 
has a low discipline stat, for instance, 
they're likely to show up to training camp 
overweight, forcing you to focus on 
shedding pounds rather than improving 
their speed or agility. “We felt that just by 
showing you fighting straight away, it did 
a disservice to the sport,” Habib explains. 

The studio head believes eSports 
Boxing Club to be the most individually 
licensed game in history, and the numbers 
suggest he’s right: over 226 licences 
cover fighters, coaches, promoters, cutmen 
and all the title belts — not to mention 
CompuBox, which provides punch stats, 
and BoxRec, the database managers use 
to find future opponents for their charges. 

"We thought if we create the 
foundations of a good game, because 
there hasn't been a boxing game in ten 
years, people will come," Habib says. 
"That's essentially what's happened." 

The plan now is to pay that trust 
orward, to other underdogs of the sport. 
“I've had boxers’ agents on the phone 
saying, ‘I've got this kid, he's undefeated, 
he's continental champion, but he’s not 
getting any airtime,"" Habib says. "They're 
in the game as part of our up-and-coming 
roster. For us, as boxing fans, we're not a 
bunch of suits in a boardroom - this was 
about promoting the sport that we love. 
It's a journey we're on together with some 
of these younger fighters." BI 


Scanning studio Ten24 has prior experience in games, as well as with films such as 
Kingsman. Its capture rig results in supremely lifelike boxer models, as illustrated 
here with a virtual version of welterweight fighter Conor ‘The Destroyer’ Benn 


After a lengthy search, Steel 
City found sculptors capable 
of modelling past greats to 
a standard that could match 
3D-scanned living boxers 


LOCAL 
LADS 


Punching above its 
weight in a city that 
loves a fair fight 


Discounting Sumo Digital, 
Sheffield isn't well known 
for game development. It 
is, however, a hub of 
boxing talent. The first 
fighter Steel City signed 
was Ryan Rhodes 
(above), the former super 
welterweight title holder 
who trained at the same 
Sheffield gym as four world 
champions: Kell Brook, 
Junior Witter, Johnny 
Nelson and ‘Prince’ 
Naseem Hamed. “This is 
kind of personal for us, 
growing up around all the 
stars," Habib says. "Johnny 
Nelson is involved. A huge 
supporter of the game. He's 
been incredible in terms of 
his feedback and input." 
Habib and his co-founders 
plan to support local gyms. 
"For us, as fans," he says, 
“it’s almost a thank you.” 
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KNOWLEDGE 
ISKLANDER 


Escape Zoom 


The Isklander trilogy mixes detective 
games, video calls and immersive theatre 


e're on a video call with an older 

woman whos not quite sure how 
to use the platform, her choppy Internet 
connection causing the audio to stutter 
and fall out of sync with the video feed. 
It's a familiar situation but what the 
woman is telling us is, fortunately, rather 
less so. Her neighbour, lw, has gone 
missing. And, as you dig into the recent 
history of Ivy's employer, it turns out she's 
not the only one. 

This is the starting point of the 
Isklander trilogy, a series that exists 
somewhere in the space between 
immersive theatre, escape rooms and 
videogames, and which plays out entirely 
within a web browser. To find answers to 
ts mysteries, you need to scour 
characters’ Facebook and 
Instagram profiles, break 
into email inboxes using 
guessed-at passwords, 
and deploy your search 
engine of choice to track 
down relevant webpages 
[some of which have 
been built for in-universe 
companies, others tucked 
into the actual sites of 
businesses and institutions). 
Watching an old BBC news clip on 
YouTube that seems to confirm the 
conspiracy at Isklander's heart, we find 
ourselves wondering, not for the last time, 
what exactly is real and what isn't. 

“It's a credo we've always had," says 
Ollie Jones, co-founder of Isklander 
creator Swamp Motel. "We don't want 
anyone to see the edges." That was the 
foundation of the immersive theatre 
company's work in live events. Jones 
points to the time it recreated Resident 
Evil 2's Raccoon City police station in an 
exhibition space on London's South Bank, 
where visitors would dodge zombies in 
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Watching an old 
BBC news clip, we 
wonder, not for the 
last time, what 
exactly is real 

and what isn’t 


order to reach a cocktailserving safe 
house. "We don't want people to think, 
"Well, if | go through that door, it's just a 
fire exit that goes down to the street’. You 
want people to wonder what's behind 
every door, to not know where the edge 
is." Moving online was perfect, he says, 
"because the Internet just sprawls out." 
Not that this was the logic for taking 
the leap in the first place — it was a 
simple matter of survival. "The lockdown 
happened, and everything got cancelled 
on us,” Jones says. Given that immersive 
theatre is predicated on audience 
freedom and proximity to performers, it 
was hit even harder by COVID-19 than 
traditional theatre, which could at least 
offer distanced seating and Perspex 
screens. Rather than give 
up, though, Jones and 
cofounder Clem Garritty 
tried to take inspiration 


rom the circumstances 
we all suddenly found 
ourselves in — hence the 
amiliarity of Isklander's 
setup. "Everyone was 
using Zoom," he says. 
"We thought, if we use 


n 


hat as our starting point, 
is there a way we can create an 
experience that feels real and as if it's 
actually happening to you?" 


The first chapter, Plymouth Point, 
opened its doors to the public in May 
2020. Cobbled together out of a Zoom 
call, a Gmail inbox and a few "ropey 
Squarespace sites", it was intended to 
be a way to quickly test the waters. “It 
was only supposed to be live for a few 
weeks, just as a kind of case study of 
what you could do online with some 
easyto-access tools and a bit of 
imagination." Sessions have been 


PLAY'S THE THING 
Theatre and 
videogames are two 
artforms that have 
traditionally held each 
other at arm's length, 
but in recent years 
immersive theatre has 
been bringing them 
closer and closer 
together. Still, Jones 
says, it's a spectrum. 
"There's some 
immersive theatre 
where you're very 
much the audience, 
and you're watching 
it in an environment 
that is immersive” — 
think something akin 
to the surroundings 
of a Secret Cinema 
event — while other 
productions make you 
more of an active 
participant in the 
story. Isklander is very 


much at the latter end, 


with its narrative 
locked away behind a 
series of puzzles. 
Parcel it all up in a 
.exe rather than a web 
browser, sell it on 
Steam and there'd 

be no question of 
whether this is a game 
— if that even matters. 
As Jones says, "I don't 
necessarily think there 
needs to be a divide." 


running ever since, attracting tens of 
thousands of players. (The official site, 
isklander.com, handles all bookings.) 

The original has been reworked to 
bring it in line with its sequels, The 
Mermaid's Tongue and The Kindling 
Hour, which moved away from Zoom 
and onto software developed in-house. 
Like any good theatre production, 
though, the whole thing is still evolving, 
particularly when it comes to the amount 
of guidance provided by the 'stage 
manager’, who communicates via 
in-character messages. Isklander has 
started to warp the Internet around it, 
with repeated searches driving some of 
its keywords up the Google rankings. In 
some cases that has only improved the 
experience: early on, a search for a 
fictional banking firm that's key to the 
game5 plot would throw up results for its 
namesakes instead, accidentally giving 
away a vital plot point. "Now, the first 
thing that comes up is this plush-looking 
banking website that charts on Google, 
and you're suddenly a lot more into it," 
Jones says. "What we want throughout is 
for people to be like, 'Have they made 
this or is it real, this bite’ Like, ‘How much 
am | actually stumbling upon?" 

That question is the magic of 
Isklander, and it has helped take the 
project from a “Hail Mary experiment” to 
the unlikely blueprint for Swamp Motel’s 
future. Off the back of its success, the 
company has grown from a headcount 
of four to 14. And perhaps even more 
importantly, Jones believes it has opened 
up what Swamp Motel can make. Before 
lockdown, its previous projects were all 
corporate work, whether with Capcom or 
Bombay Sapphire. "And now we've got 
licence to be a lot more experimental,” 
Jones says — whether that's online, 
in-person or a new blend of the two. Wi 


THE GOOD RIDER 


Isklander takes found-footage tropes and applies them to 
the Internet: CCTV and video calls sit alongside scanned-in 
documents, social media pages and addresses on Google Maps 


Dominic Monaghan (Lord Of 
The Rings, Lost) is by far the 
most recognisable face in the 
cast. His presence isn't quite 
enough to break the illusion 


Plymouth Point and The 
Mermaid's Tongue are 
designed to stand alone; 
The Kindling Hour opens 
with a ‘previously on’ 
recap. Still, we'd advise 
playing them in the order 
of release — not only to 
preserve the twists and 
turns of the story, but to 
see how Swamp Motel's 
ambitions have grown 
with time. The first 
instalment is most 

reliant on pre-existing 
websites, giving it 

a more grounded feel. 
Increasingly, though, the 
series layers in more 
bespoke technology and 
non-diegetic puzzles, and 
there’s a change of tone 
as it ramps up towards 
the trilogy's finale, which 
Jones refers to as “a bit 
more Hollywood.” 


INK CREDIBLE. ` 


Why painstaking processes make this 
hand-drawn platformer more authentic 


Jay Trent has been developing 
NekoNecro for three years now. 

An “illustrator first, game developer 
second”, he has assembled the levels 
of his 2D platformer from pieces of art 
drawn in ink on paper. Each individual 
element is scanned in and cleaned up 
before he drags it into position. 

"It's essentially my sketchbook come 
to life,” he says. “The disparate and 
unique styles I’ve seen in independent 
animation and comics have heavily 
influenced my illustration style over the 
years. It made sense to channel that 
into my game development." 


eee. 


It has, inevitably, been time- 
consuming work — laborious enough 
for Trent to take breaks to pursue side 
projects, such as speedrun platformer 
Quickly, Quackley, which takes visual 
inspiration from Sinclair's ZX Spectrum 
and is available on Steam now. 

NekoNecro won't be with us for a 
little while yet, but Trent isn't about to 
change his approach. “I feel l'd lose 
some of the game's visual je ne sais 
quois if | went digital," he says. 
"Nothing else looks quite like this 
game, [so] l'd be remiss not to bring 
this into the world." M 
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KNOWLEDGE 
TALK/ARCADE 


"The opportunity to work 
with Tencent is one we just 
couldn't miss. It would bring 
another dimension to Sumo, 
presenting opportunities 

for us to truly stamp our mark 
on this amazing industry...” 


For Sumo's Carl Cavers, Tencent's $1.27bn was just a nice bonus 
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Game commentary in snack-sized mouthfuls 


"Extremely proud and 


I'm hopeful there will 
be many more badass 
females to follow." 


Feels like Candace Parker 
% could be onto something here 


"There's currently a glass 
ceiling for women's 
football and we want to 
do what we can to help 
smash through it. We 
believe in equality for 
all and we want to be 
part of the solution." 


It may have taken 29 years, but Football Manager boss 
Miles Jacobson is stoked to include the women's gam 


LU . 
| really wish as an 


humbled to be the first industry we'd come 
female cover athlete in together to help 
the history of NBA 2K. preserve the history of 


what gaming is about, 
so we don't lose the 
ability to go back." 


Xbox's Phil Spencer just won't 
let Blinx: The Time Sweeper go 


ARCADE 
WATCH 


Keeping an 
eye on the 
coin-op 
gaming 
scene 


Game King Kong Of Skull Island 
Manufacturer Raw Thrills 


If touching things that have 
been handled by others has 
made you a bit twitchy over 
the past 18 months, spare a 
thought for arcade operators. 
And then dig a little deeper for 
the specific part of the industry 
creating VR-based attractions, 
asking prospective players to 
pick up and wear headsets. One 
such company is Raw Thrills, 
whose first VR game, King 
Kong Of Skull Island, addresses 
players' concerns head on by 
including a facemask dispenser 
within the cabinet. Simply plop 
one on your face, creating a 
barrier between you and the 
headset, and off you go. 
Supporting two participants 
sitting side by side, the game 
plays out on rails, with 
preordained routes throwing 
up an assortment of creatures 
which can be attacked via hand 
movements picked up by 
sensors, eliminating the need 
for dedicated controllers. Like 
its titular star, the game is more 
about spectacle than finesse, 
with moving seats adding 
another layer to the action. 
Originally touted in 2019 
but delayed by the pandemic, 
the game should be emerging 
into the wilds right about now. 
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KNOWLEDGE 
THIS MONTH 


WEBSITE 
Hit Points 
hit.ly/listentonathan 

If you've been reading Edge 
since before the pandemic, 
you'll doubtless recall former 
editor Nathan Brown and his 
Big Picture Mode column. 
Assuming those memories are 
fond ones, we can heartily 
recommend the next best 
thing. Brown, now a 
consultant and annoyingly 
sporadic freelancer, also 
publishes this thrice-weekly 
newsletter, in which he takes 
an insightful look at current 
developments in the game 
industry, while complaining 
about the trials of fatherhood 
(plus ca change) and rounding 
up the key news stories. Those 
preparing to accuse us of 
logrolling would do well to 
glance at certain other game- 
centric newsletters and realise 
this is a far better-value 
subscription than most, even if 
it means he's missed every 
deadline we've set him of late. 
Still, keeps him off the streets. 


VIDEO 

GeoGuessr SGDQ run 
hit.ly/geoguessrspeedrun 
Alongside the obvious 
favourites, there are always 
offbeat challenges during 
SGDQ, and this year's event 
threw up a classic example of 
the form. Speedrunner Havrd 
had 35 minutes to earn a 
perfect score on five rounds of 
browser game GeoGuessr, 
which uses Google Street View 
data to plonk you somewhere 
in the world and invites you to 
work out where you are from 
your surroundings. For a top 
score of 5,000, Havrd had to 
guess each one within a radius 
of 185 miles. A suburb of 
Nigerian capital Abuja was a 
tough ask; astonishingly, he 
managed to nail his location to 
within five miles of the target. 


GAME 


How We Know We're Alive 
bit.ly/knowwerealive 
Stockholm-based copywriter 
Sara returns to her home in 
bible-belt Sweden on the 
anniversary of the road 
accident that killed her close 
friend Maria — only for a 
chance discovery to exacerbate 
her nagging doubts about the 
nature of that death. Motvind 
Studios’ narrative adventure is 
neither lurid mystery nor 
mawkish tear-jerker: instead, 
this character-led story 
captures the awkwardness of a 
belated homecoming, with as 
much said in the gaps between 
the piercingly real exchanges 
between Sara and various 
figures from her past as in the 
lines themselves. Carried along 
by evocative pixel art and a 
haunting score, it moves 
towards a confrontation that 
unearths some devastating 
home truths. Understated yet 
powerfully affecting, this is a 
remarkably assured piece of 
short-form interactive drama. 


THIS MONTH ON EDGE 


When we weren't doing everything else, we were thinking about stuff like this 


BOOK 
Soul Arts 


bit.ly/soularts 
If you know Dark Souls and Bloodborne, you may be familiar with the 


Jazzed 


Bomb Clancy 


work of YouTuber Michael ‘VaatiVidya’ Samuels, who has collaborated 
with boutique publisher Tune & Fairweather on this beautiful new 
book. The latter's You Died remains the quintessential Souls tome, and 
this should make for a similarly luxurious companion piece. Featuring 
design work from our own Andrew Hind, the book brings together a 
collection of artworks based on or inspired by FromSoftware's games, 
taken from community submissions to the popular art competitions 
run by Samuels on his YouTube channel. Its Kickstarter campaign 
launches just as this issue goes on sale, at the link above. 
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Two IGF Awards for Edge 
fave Genesis Noir, including 
Excellence In Audio 


No Net spend 

Netflix promises 
microtransaction-free games 
as it enters the mobile space 


Great Scott 

FIFA welcomes BBC 

sports pundit Alex Scott 

as its first English-language 


female commentator 


Unbelievable, Jeff 
Amazon Prime Gaming 
inks a sponsorship deal with 


fourth-tier side Stevenage FC 
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Ubisoft's mobile ARPG Elite 
Squad shuts down after a 
year. Not that elite, then 


In RE:Verse 

RE Village's multiplayer 
element is delayed to 2022 
after a poorly received beta 


Cyber theft 

PUBG Mobile's Hypnospace 
costume steals from our 
favourite Y2K parody. What 
next, a Chowder Man skin? 


Pro evolution shocker 

‘RIP PES’ trends as Konami's 
football series rebrands itself 
as F2P title eFootball 
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Say hello to my little friend 
I've recently come to realise that the 
majority of my gaming time is handheld. My 
Switch rarely gets docked, and I’m relishing 
playing through the back catalogue for PS 
Vita, a console that was so far ahead of its 
time upon release — with its OLED screen 
and curvaceous form — it still looks like it 
could be new tech in 2021. Despite Sony's 
intention to quietly sweep it under the 
carpet, the machine has seen some excellent 
releases this year, and the loyal fanbase were 
vocal enough to rescue the online shop from 
closing (for now). 

Part of the appeal of handheld gaming is 
the immediacy and intimacy of exploring 
gaming worlds in the palm of 
your hand, and there's also the 
fact that I don't need to 
commandeer the TV screen 
from the rest of the family. 
Valve's announcement of the 
Steam Deck means that I will 
finally be able to play my 
Steam library again (it's never 
really appealed to me to dip 
into it on my laptop), and the 
forthcoming Playdate from 
Panic is too innovative and deliciously 
yellow to ignore. Have I got time to play on 
these new devices? Probably not, but I've 
preordered them both anyway. 

So what else could be on the horizon? 
Will Sony re-enter the handheld market? 
It's unlikely, seeing as it's done its utmost 
to abandon Vita practically since its 
inception. Given the dimensions of PS5, 
perhaps it's best that the company doesn't 
pursue the portable market; gamers' pockets 
are only so big, financially and proportionally. 
Ben Bulbeck 


This is how I win 

I'm starting to wonder if I'll ever play 
another long console game. I’m 44 with two 
kids and a questionable ability to stay 
conscious past 9pm, and as such I have very 
little time that is ‘mine’ I started gaming 


"Sorry, Ellie, | just 
don't have the 
willpower to take gnie, 1 don’t have the willpower 
you any further 
on your bleak 
revenge story” 


when I was eight on my friend’s Atari 2600, 
which led to a Spectrum +2, Amiga 500+ 
and coveted trips to the arcade on Southsea 
seafront. If I’m honest, I know too well I’ve 
been trying to recapture that time in games 
for years, but I think it got left behind on 
my friend’s couch that hosted countless 
hours of Tekken Tag and Pro Evo. 

I’ve found it again, though, gaming with 
my ten-year-old son. His response to Galaga 
(ignoring everyone as he jams quarters into 
the arcade cab at our local bowling alley) was 
like a window into my past. And his 
reactions when playing something like Street 
Fighter or Nidhogg really bring home the 
dreadful reality that I just don’t have those 
razor-sharp skills any more. 

All games are too hard for 
me these days, but more 
importantly, I don’t care to 
even try and improve. So, sorry, 


to take you any further on your 
bleak revenge story. Apologies, 
Housemarque, your aliens will 
be victorious. I’m now back 
into smaller, looser things, just 
like when I tore the demo disks 
off Amiga Power to sample whatever 
strangeness awaited. My son and I love 
Noita, and I don’t think I’ve ever laughed so 
hard as when I trapped him between two 
doors in Human Fall Flat. When he left 
today, he asked if we could play Heave-Ho 
together tonight. None of the 50-hour 
movie-like experiences on my new-gen 
consoles could tempt me away from that. 
Simon Best 


One of the joys of Game Pass is that it offers 
everything from timesinks to games for the 
time-poor. A year’s membership should 
provide you with plenty of the latter. 


I am the captain now 

Eight years ago, I was a game journalist 
interviewing Phil Harrison about the newly 
announced Xbox One. He explained that 


games would still be sold on discs if people 
wanted them, but ownership would be 
bound to an Xbox account, so the discs were 
effectively coasters. I did not like the sound 
of this. Neither did Xbox fans: Microsoft 
shelved the plan a few weeks later. 

Today, I’ve been playing Dishonored 2 on 
my Xbox Series X. With so many great 
games around, I might never have tried it 
were it not for the convenience of Game 
Pass. I do not own the game, and if I stop 
subscribing to Game Pass, I won’t be able to 
play it again. But I am fine with this. Clearly 
millions of other people are too, because 
Xbox sales are accelerating after a 
generation of relative obscurity. 

The difference is choice. I could still buy 
a copy of Dishonored 2 on disc if I wanted, 
then sell it later to recoup a few quid. Game 
Pass gives us a convenient way to discover 
games, but it is offered in addition to the 
traditional route of preordering a large 
Collector’s Edition and then having a mild 
seizure six months later when DPD rings 
your doorbell. 

I imagine we will continue to be given 
this range of choices, at least for the next 
few years, and as someone who enjoys 
tearing the cellophane off a new game, I’m 
happy with that. As an Xbox fan, though, I 
hope Microsoft keeps in mind the lesson 
about consumer choice, even as it hoovers 
up companies like Bethesda. Supporting 
multiple audiences, giving consumers a lot 
of choice, is the best way to engender 
goodwill and brand loyalty, and taking 
options away without offering a better 
alternative rarely ends well. 

Tom Bramwell 


Tom! We remember you as a game 
journalist. Great days. What about that 
Microsoft E3 event that time? Anyway, er, 
yes, consumer choice and so on — agreed. 


Mind the doors 


Last Stop is lovely, isn’t it? A testament 
to the value of Game Pass as a discovery 


engine (I’d probably never have taken a 

punt on it otherwise) but also a rare example 
of how British games really could, if they 
wanted to, exude their Britishness and be 
enriched as a result. 

Though reasons to be proud of this island 
feel ever dwindling, our videogame heritage 
surely exemplifies what we’re capable of when 
we’re not being bad at diplomacy or refusing 
to learn any other languages. But how many 
British videogames are visibly, overtly 
British? Aside from Tomb Raider (aristo goes 
to foreign countries, shoots people, steals 
stuff), and the Fable series (Zelda for people 
who like describing things as *Pythonesque"), 
do our videogames really have anything to say 
about us? Grand Theft Auto may contain trace 
elements of Irn Bru, but it is for all intents 
and purposes a satire on America marketed 
toward Americans. 

Other places make great art about 
themselves. The Yakuza series painstakingly 
recreates authentic Japanese locations, and 
visibly adores the convenience-store food 
that fuels its own development team. Slavic 
folklore underpins and bursts forth from The 
Witcher series. Fallout shamelessly fetishises 
America at the height of its mid-20th century 
cultural and economic power. 

Last Stop must be one of the first times 
since The Getaway that a British game has 
depicted the actual real Britain that made it, 
and it does so wonderfully — you can feel in 
its soul the mundanity of rubbish garage 
sandwiches, wet beer gardens and cheap 
teabags. And, of course, it’s in those quiet 
moments where the game really earns your 
investment in its louder ones. 

I suppose what I’m really getting at is, 
British game studios: if we’re stuck here, 
let’s revel in it, eh? 

Jamie Trinca 


Refreshing, right? Feels authentically British 
in ways few other games do, not least in the 
scene where it turns the process of making a 
cuppa into a QTE. Coming next, surely: 
‘Press X to complain about the weather’ 


DISPATCHES 
DIALOGUE 


www.facebook.com/ 
edgeonline 
Discuss gaming topics with 
fellow Edge readers 


Would that it were so simple 
Steam Deck looks great. I write this as I 
glance sheepishly at a dusty Steam Link and 
Steam Controller that I haven’t used in 
months. But no one has ever done a portable 
gaming PC with a 20-year-old ecosystem 
behind it for £350 before, so I’m hopeful 
this time things will be different. 

All that said, I do wonder what Steam 
Deck suggests about the future of gaming. In 
an excellent article for Digital Foundry, Rich 
Leadbetter gave an extensive analysis of Steam 
Deck’s hardware. One of his main concerns 
about it was futureproofing. Steam Deck 
might be able to run currently demanding 
games, like Control and Death Stranding, but 
those are, strictly speaking, last-gen titles. 
What happens when the current generation 
gets fully into swing? 

It also makes me wonder if Valve knows 
something we don’t. Specifically, I wonder if 
we might be reaching a point where we no 
longer make the massive graphical leaps we 
used to, like the jump from the Xbox/PS2 to 
the Xbox 360/PS3 generations, for example. 
Sure, ray tracing and the like look fantastic, 
but they are exceptionally demanding on 
hardware and things don't look that much 
worse without them. The conversation in 
the last few years also seems to have shifted 
away from graphical effects and towards high 
frame rates and resolutions. 

So perhaps Valve predicts that things will 
stay this way for this generation. Powerful 
hardware will be able to add graphical bells 
and whistles to basic assets and to display 
them at 4K and 6ofps, but the basic assets 
will look fine too, and maybe Steam Deck 
will manage them perfectly adequately at 
its 720p resolution and at below 6ofps. 

Leo Tarasov 


Whenever it seems the technological arms 
race is nearing its end, though, something 
always arrives to shake things up. And 
confession time: we wouldn't be nearly as 
taken with Flight Simulator on Series X 
without its most lavish visual touches. B 
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that I, their leader, have guided them 

through the COVID-19 pandemic to the 
summer of this year with only 224 people 
having died from the virus. But strangely they 
are not. Sure, I spent more than the nation’s 
entire GDP on supporting the economy 
through my extremely draconian lockdown 
programme, but so what? It’s really not fair. 
Now that most of my people are vaccinated, 
they’re going to kick me out of office. 

This is a simple yet somehow terrifying 
web-based sim called The Corona Game. At 
the end of it you can see a scatter plot of how 
others have performed, with axes for death 
toll and total spending. Turns out some 
people managed to spend even more than I 
did and still let 140,000 die. Others spent 
much less, but a few thousand human beings 
had to be sacrificed. But then lost money also 
translates, in indirect ways, into lost lives. 

It’s a fascinating exercise to play the game 
exactly because of the visceral sense of trade- 
offs it offers, as you balance restrictions and 
health while the calendar speeds through 18 
months of a horror rollercoaster. Should you 
close schools early in the face of a spike in 
cases, or worry about fake news discouraging 
the take-up of vaccines? “The first wave can 
be surprising and unpleasant,’ the game 
warns, understatedly, offering you a chance to 
replay those first shellshocked months — and 
replaying intensifies the player’s sense of 
fighting a huge invisible Hydra with a set of 
distant, fuzzily connected levers that were 
never designed for the task. 

Of course it is possible to quibble with 
some of the other underlying assumptions of 
the model. Quite early on in my most risk- 
averse playthrough, I was warned that “social 
cohesion” had fallen drastically because of a 
lockdown lasting only a couple of months: 
this was indeed one of the guiding 
assumptions of the behavioural psychologists 
advising the UK government in March, but it 
turned out to be wrong. Mind you, the good 
citizens of the Czech Republic probably would 


IE: citizens of Czechia should be happy 
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STEVEN POOLE 


Trigger Happy 


Shoot first, ask questions later 


No one is going to play 
The Corona Game and then 
decide that Boris Johnson 
did an excellent job 


have been extremely disheartened after a full 
year-and-a-half of my leadership. 

No one is going to play this game and then 
decide that Boris Johnson did an excellent job, 
but even as a relatively simple systems 
simulation it communicates well the 
problems of being the one trying to pull those 
fuzzy levers. And it thus illustrates what 
C Thi Nguyen argues in his new book, Games: 
Agency As Art, which says that videogames 
are artworks whose medium is agency: the 
capacity of an individual to choose voluntary 
actions within some environment or system. 
Videogames, Nguyen writes persuasively, are a 


“unique social technology” that actually 
enables us to “write down” particular kinds of 
agency and so communicate them to others. 
Games are “special as an art because they 
engage with human practicality — with our 
ability to decide and to do”. Whether we are 
jumping on turtles or shooting aliens in what 
passes for their face, we are exercising a 
particular form of agency that has been 
designed on our behalf. 

This is an intriguing perspective, though I 
don’t think it ends up entailing, as Nguyen 
wants it to, that videogames are actually good 
for you. His argument is that experiencing 
new forms of agency through videogames can 
be “a special path to enriching our long-term 
freedom and autonomy” in meatspace. This 
sounds theoretically plausible, but it also 
reminds me of all those humanities professors 
who defend the study of literature on the 
grounds that it makes people who read novels 
more empathetic and morally admirable 
human beings. A noble hope, to be sure, but 
one efficiently refuted by succumbing 
immediately to Godwin’s law and pointing 
out that Hitler loved Shakespeare 
Cervantes. In Nguyen’s own case, he says that 
studying chess seriously improved his 
concentration and problem-solving abilities 
in other areas of his life, but unworldly and 
impractical-minded chessplayers are a 
common trope for a reason. (As I write, two 
Russian grandmasters have just missed their 
flight to the FIDE World Cup because they 
were drinking beer together at the airport.) 

Nguyen chides other theorists for being 
too interested in videogames’ “content”, and 
so lauding only explicitly political indie games 
as worthy of our intellectual approval. And 
yet he too ends up arguing that videogames 
are worthwhile because they are somehow 
morally nutritious. To which it is tempting to 
defend them precisely for their uselessness, 
as wondrous and sparkly distractions from a 
world that is still not a post-COVID one. 


and 


Steven Poole’s Trigger Happy 2.0 is now available from 
Amazon. Visit him online at www.stevenpoole.net 


Subscribe worldwide. Five issues for just €/£/$5 
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SAM BARLOW 


Unreliable Narrator 


Exploring stories in games and the art of telling tales 


way from home, I have been playing 

Super Mario World with my son online. 

I’ve also been giving a lot of Zoom 
talks. These activities synaptically sparked off 
each other when after one talk I was asked to 
explain a throwaway line. I had justified my 
games' lack of interest in traditional game 
narrative frameworks and stated that players 
‘are more interested in the why than the what 
if? Whereas most games tout their possibility 
spaces — the way in which their narratives 
might open up at the player's touch — I felt 
that a good narrative benefited from an 
inward, not outward, focus. Being fully 
immersed in Super Mario World, I defended 
my thought by suggesting that we should 
approach Story Games in the same way we do 
Jumping Games. How would the purity of 
focus of Mario translate into the world of 
interactive narrative? Narrative not as a 
wrapper or content, but as the core. 

What are Jumping Games? They are games 
about gravity — a defining feature of our lives 
as we trudge across floors, climb stairs, use 
elevators and accidentally drop eggs. The 
tyranny of gravity! A Jumping Game focuses 
on our one weapon to oppose gravity — the 
jump — and allows us to control and wrestle 
with it with a clarity unattainable to us in our 
everyday lives. In Super Mario World, the 
game's physics, its momentum and control, 
allow us to dance with gravity; to deeply 
understand and master its parabolas. It is no 
accident that Mario's most special power-ups 
are those that actually allow us to fly. 

If a Jumping Game is about understanding 
and mastering gravity, what is a Story Game 
about? Story is about understanding people 
and mastering our humanity. So a pure story 
game would allow us to, paraphrasing Ben 
Affleck in Gone Girl, “Crack open someone's 
skull, unspool their brains and ask them what 
they're thinking.” This goal perhaps asks us to 
think differently about how we approach 
embodiment and the flow of time in a game. 

Jumping is movement best 
experienced in motion. But when we try to 


and is 
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So many of our modern 
story games are built around 
analysing the past as we 
step through its ruins 


understand someone, or ourselves, we're 
usually looking back — contemplating the 
sum of our knowledge. A character is defined 
by all their actions and choices. We feel in the 
moment, but the understanding of a story 
comes from a further remove as we think on 
it. This was the ^why' that I felt beat out the 
‘what if? Whereas gravity is best understood 
in the moment as a series of parabolas 
perfectly executed, story is best understood 
with space to contemplate. When someone 
lies, they often unconsciously do so in the 
present tense, but true stories are narrated in 
the past tense. Jumping is a present-tense 


experience; story plugs into the past. Early 
text games benefited from the pause of their 
input prompts; the graphic adventures that 
followed expected players to walk away from 
the machine to think on puzzles; and so many 
of our modern story games are built around 
analysing the past as we step through its 
ruins. “Walking in someone's shoes" is a good 
way to feel the pressure of gravity on their 
soles, but a poor way to understand their 
souls. (Sorry, empathy games.) 

The more I think about what interactivity 
brings to storytelling, the less interested I am 
in having players act out the protagonist's 
choices — often reducing the depth of their 
humanity to a system less complex than 
Newton's laws of motion. I'd rather seek out 
new tools for players to crack open a 
character's skull. Jumping Games let us 
understand gravity by letting us jump higher, 
faster and free of mortality. A Story Game 
should let us move through a story, navigating 
it in ways that are impossible in real life. In 
Heaven's Vault, we do not act as a character, 
but as the audience prodding the story to 
better understand it. Just as distance from the 
present tense is useful, so is distance from 
the point of view of the protagonist. 
Overboard! also illustrates a strength of 
games: the ability to facilitate repetition and 
scrutiny in a way that is rewarding. We can 
turn a story over in our hands like a diamond, 
examining its facets. In Jumping Games we 
move faster through space; in a pure Story 
Game we should be able to move through and 
around the story faster Embrace being 
untethered from linear time. Think about how 
we could jump through a story as Mario 
jumps through the Mushroom Kingdom. 
Embrace distance from a protagonist's point 
of view. Mario works best in 2D because we 
can view him from a distance and observe his 
parabolas — so too it is true that the best way 
to crack open a brain is from a position where 
we can see its contents unspooling. 


Sam Barlow is the founder of NYC-based Drowning A Mermaid 
Productions. He can be found on Twitter at @mrsambarlow 
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THE GAMES IN OUR SIGHTS THIS MONTH 


© The Artful Escape 
PC, Xbox One, Xbox Series 


© Far Cry 6 
Luna, PC, PS4, PS5, Stadia, 


Xbox One, Xbox Series 
© Weird West 
PC 
© Vampire: The 


un - 
Bloodhunt 
PC 


© Salt And Sacrifice 
PS4, PS5 


© Heavenly Bodies 
PC, PS4, PS5 


© Phantom Abyss 
PC 


© Battlefield 2042 
PC, PS4, PS5, Xbox One, Xbox Series 


© Dead Space 
PC, PS5, Xbox Series 


© The Garden Path 
PC 

© Heist Simulator 
PC 


© Lost In Random 
PC, PS4, PS5, Switch, Xbox One, 
Xbox Series 


Explore the iPad 
edition of Edge for 
extra Hype content 


Points of view 


Camera angles are among the most important tools in a filmmaker's arsenal. 
Perspective, framing and focus can have a powerful effect on the viewer's 
emotions and perception of a scene. A game's camera, on the other hand, is 
something that's rarely discussed as a narrative device, or is simply taken for 
granted. That's partly since the player often has a significant degree of 
control over it — and in tum on how the action is framed — with many games 
effectively encompassing a series of long, continuous ‘takes’. 

Yet during an online group Q&A about The Artful Escape with designer 
Johnny Galvatron, one journalist asked why he decided a sidescrolling 
platformer was the best way to present Francis Vendetti's journey to discover 
his stage persona. “It's just because the way the camera movements work 
[mean] that in gameplay, you can tell a story," he said. "You can affect the 
camera and have some kind of narrative impact because you as the creator 
are controlling the camera most of the time. It's just another club in your bag." 

You may be packing a very different kind of iron in Far Cry 6, but Ubisoft 
has clearly been thinking hard about how its guerrilla war tale is told. Where 

previous games have stayed in firstperson throughout, here 
cutscenes will shift to a thirdperson perspective, letting you 


MOST 
WANTED 


Psychonauts 2 PC, Xbox One/Series 
Would it even be Psychonauts without 
having to wait a little longer than 
expected? Alas, this arrived just too late 
to review before its August 25 launch. 
Still, early impressions are extremely 
promising, and barring some sort of 
11th-hour disaster, we'll bring you 

the Edge verdict next month. 


Starfield PC, Xbox One, Xbox Series 
While not much has been revealed about 
it, Bethesda's first new universe in 25 
years is a tempting thing in itself. Todd 
Howard's called it "Skyrim in space", but 
we're hoping this futuristic open world 
will be something new — we've got 
enough versions of Skyrim now, really. 


Company Of Heroes 3 PC 

Back after almost a decade away, 
Relic's strategy series is taking a trip to 
the Mediterranean. There's an extra 
emphasis on verticality, but our ageing 
brains and digits are more intrigued 
by the promise of a tactical pause. 


see the reactions of protagonist Dani Rojas to unfolding 
events. The same applies to its ultimate abilities, the 
Supremos, where, as narrative director Navid Khavari puts 
it, “we pull back... so you can feel the impact and scale." 

Sometimes the decision to zoom out is about practicality 
as much as creativity. Weird Wests top-down perspective, 
in conjunction with its comic-book stylings, has enabled 
developer WolfEye Studios to make a world that, as 
creative director Raphaél Colantonio notes, “won't take 
200 people to make.” And in doing so, the developer has 
been able to push its immersive sim values further still. It's 
often said that a good game camera is one that isn't 
noticed. Perhaps it's time we paid closer attention. 
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VIDEO 


THE ARTFUL 
ESC 


ls this sci-fi 


APE 


rock opera 


bound for the big time? 


Developer 
Publisher 
Format 
Origin 
Release 


n the face of things, Francis Vendetti 

has a lot going for him. He's a slim, 

well-dressed, good-looking folk 
musician, who lives in a particularly 
picturesque part of Colorado. Yet he's been 
cursed to live in the shadow of a famous 
relative: his uncle Johnson was a hugely 
successful Dylan-style troubadour. From the 
very opening shot of a gig poster on a 
redwood trunk, bearing the legend ‘Nephew 
Of Johnson Vendetti} his future path seems 
set. Even the pause menu is an image of one 
of Johnson's albums on vinyl (complete with 
detailed sleeve notes). Sean Lennon and 
James McCartney, look away now. 

Yet, after you are invited to press the 

X button to strum brief snippets of two 
mournful folk ballads, Vendetti trots over to a 
lookout and begins to play a very different 
tune, shredding on his guitar in a manner 
more akin to rocker Steve Vai. That's enough 
to attract the attention of Violetta — an 
achingly cool young woman sporting a purple 
bubble jacket, matching hi-tops and what 
looks like a boiler suit. If she's to be the 
archetypical muse in this story, her droll 
delivery would suggest her role is more sarky 
pixie dream girl. “I find lost young men are in 
the business of irrational and dangerous 
decisions," she deadpans, as she encourages 
Vendetti to change his stars. 


Beethoven & Dinosaur 
Annapurna Interactive 

PC, Xbox One, Xbox Series 
Australia 

September 9 


Quite literally, as it turns out. ^He goes on 
this crazy space journey to create his stage 
persona," creative lead Johnny Galvatron 
explains. *Kind of like if David Bowie went 
on a space journey and came back as Ziggy 
Stardust." We're quickly whisked off to a place 
called the Heliotromms, whose denizens *feed 
on stories" Galvatron continues. Violetta is 
here, too, albeit this time as a glitchy 
projection. Meanwhile, Vendetti is now 
sporting an all-in-one jumpsuit that 
simultaneously reminds us of Ziggy Stardust 
and Tron. He's looking for a creature called 
Stargordon, we're told, who will help Vendetti 
find his way to The Cosmic Lung. “It’s like a 
stolen Austrian opera house in a breathing 
piece of coral that floats around space;" 
Galvatron says casually, as if that's the kind of 
location you see in every videogame. 

Not that the planet we're on is any more 
familiar. Cast in shades of violet and lavender, 
it's a beautiful, frigid forest environment, 
albeit one where the wildlife seems to like 
the cold. Now equipped with a rock guitar, 
Vendetti can play as he explores, leaping into 
the air and strumming a chord with a gleeful 
flourish, the beginnings of a solo sounding 
out as he emerges from the thicket to a 
backdrop that could easily be ripped from a 
prog-rock album cover. With a bright moon 
peeking out from behind another planet b 


Galvatron: “If you fail a jam, 
a bad note plays, and you just 
keep going. Which is what | 
would do when I played -and 
| played a Jot of bad notes” 
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THE ARTFUL 
ESCAPE 


above an arrangement of jagged peaks, it’s like 
a piece of Roger Dean artwork come to life. 

Vendetti automatically pulls off knee- 
slides and skids down a long slope as his 
fingers move effortlessly up and down the 
neck. This is all just a button-press away, but 
as Galvatron notes, it’s simple by design. “I 
approached it in a musical way — it’s not 
meant to have a lot of virtuosity to it,’ he says. 
“T don’t necessarily enjoy playing the stuff 
that’s extremely technical, like Dragonforce 
stuff. I like playing Smells Like Teen Spirit.” 
Rather, this is about empowerment, and the 
fantasy of becoming a rock god. It wouldn’t 
do to be fretting over fret positioning. Just 
keep holding that button and the game will 
produce a glorious facemelter. 


A stage pad at a cliff’s edge brings in 
another face button, as Vendetti lands, setting 
off a plume of smoke, and what looks like a 


A late-game setting nods to 
Talking Heads, while others 
have “a Bill & Ted vibe” 


firework in the background. This turns out to 
be a strange satellite that zooms towards the 
foreground and produces a giant set of 
ethereal speakers, prompting a short call-and- 
response sequence where you copy three 
chords to produce a bridge over the chasm. 
Now it’s time for the fireworks, with ethereal 
streetlights guiding you downhill once more 
as you slide towards a series of interactive 
museum exhibits, positioned within this 
world to tell the fictional story of the stage 
persona of Lightman, a legendary performer 
played by Carl Weathers. 

It’s clear Annapurna Interactive has been 
keen to invest in audio to match the quality of 
the visual presentation. Joining Weathers are 
Michael Johnston as Vendetti and Caroline 
Kinley as Violetta, while the likes of Lena 
Headey and Mark Strong (of whom Galvatron 
admits to being “a little bit scared”) round out 
the cast. Not forgetting Jason Schwartzman as 
“a floating brain in an aquarium atop a flotilla 
of goldfish fins” (talk about typecasting) who 
narrates Lightman’s story. 


The show goes on even when Vendetti 
pauses to learn more about this intergalactic 
idol, and as he moves on, the player is 
encouraged to “jam with the environment”. 
Vendetti’s dextrous fingerwork causes 
plants to flourish, as strange creatures pop 
up to say hello. Then green crystalline 
structures magic into existence, before we 
sprint through a flowery field beneath the 
legs of towering quadrupedal aliens. To 
sidestep the technical challenge of ensuring 
each guitar lick lines up perfectly with the 
music, Galvatron explains that it’s been 
written to be “interchangeable and kind of 
amorphous”. He likens it to Dark Side Of The 
Rainbow, that remarkable coupling of Pink 
Floyd’s album and The Wizard Of Oz, where 
the two play out synchronously. “It’s your 
brain associating this kind of shredding with 
the moments and the music behind it. And 
it’s your brain that really brings it all together 
around the musical theory.” 

At times The Artful Escape seems more 
focused on the pyrotechnics than the 
performance. We find ourselves wondering if 
it could afford to leave just a little more room 
for player expression, so we can showcase our 
individuality in the way Vendetti is learning 
to. Yet there is something irresistible in its 
celebratory tone. It’s there in those reactive 
environments, from the dancing aliens to 
platforms that sound out glockenspiel-like 
tones as you land upon them. It’s rudimentary 
stuff, but this is platforming as performance. 

And this is the kind of gig you’d normally 
see from a more versatile veteran artist: 
Galvatron notes that one world sounds “more 
ethereal, more Dave Gilmour”, while a late- 
game setting nods to Talking Heads, and 
others have “a Bill & Ted vibe” It’s the latter 
that comes through most strongly, not least 
the wide-eyed notion that music can (literally) 
change the world. “It is a Keanu kind of 
optimistic game,” Galvatron smiles. “That’s 
usually the stuff [we] make. And, yeah, I hope 
that comes across.” As we watch searchlights 
and fireworks framing an ice palace while 
Vendetti whoops, you’d be hard pushed to 
argue otherwise. And this, remember, is the 
part of the concert when the audience is just 
starting to warm up. Heaven knows what 
The Artful Escape has planned for the encore. M 


Costume 


quest 


You can choose 
Vendetti's stage outfit 
but not before visiting 
Frida's Closet, around 
the game's midway 
point. "I felt there 
was so much to say 
about Francis and to 
learn who he was," 
Galvatron says of this 
belated character 
customisation. "And 
to understand how 
difficult the change 
was going to be from 
what was expected 
for him, to have that 
emotional baggage 
when you change into 
this new persona." 
Once there, you're 
rather spoiled for 
choice: there are 
secondary and tertiary 
colour options for 
most items, with 11 
types of sunglasses, 
eight guitar designs 
(including obvious Les 
Paul and Stratocaster 
analogues), and 
nearly 20 different 
hairstyles. You can 
lean into grunge, 
cowboy and punk 
aesthetics, mix and 
match, or adopt a 
more genderfluid 
Bowie-like persona. 
There's even an Elton 
John-style jacket with 
feather epaulettes, if 
you're so inclined. 


TOP This is certainly not 

a game that stints on 
spectacle — nor, for that 
matter, the colour purple. 
ABOVE You can fall during 
the platforming sequences 
but this is meant to be a 
celebration, not a challenge. 
ABOVE LEFT The kind of 

sight that soon becomes the 
norm in The Artful Escape. 
LEFT Some choices have a 
direct impact on your stage 
persona but Galvatron says 
it's “branching dialogue in 
the Kentucky Route Zero 
sense, where it's adding 
tone to the character” 
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FAR CRY 6 


Taking a stealthy look inside Ubisoft's 
revolutionary guerrilla thriller 


Developer/publisher 
Format 

Origin 

Release 


Ubisoft (Toronto) 

Luna, PC, PS4, PS5, Stadia, 
Xbox One, Xbox Series 
Canada 

October 7 


Giancarlo Esposito is of course 
the big star here, but his 
character's son and heir, Diego 
Castillo (played by Coco's 
Anthony Gonzalez), looks set 
to play a big role of his own ® 
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FAR CRY 6 


umber six, then. Of the hundreds of 

games shown during E3 week, it was 

notable that Far Cry 6 was the highest- 
numbered new entry in any series. And coming 
after the repetitious Far Cry 5, and the 
somewhat ironically named New Dawn, 
Ubisoft’s shooter mainstay seems in need of 
fresh ideas, above and beyond the publisher’s 
usual tactic of relocating its open world to a 
new corner of the globe. 

Far Cry 6 does do that, of course, whisking 
us away to Yara, a fictional Caribbean island. 
It’s an excuse for some gorgeous scenery, 
bathed in golden-hour sunshine or pelted with 
tropical rainstorms. Think fluttering palm 
trees, winding dirt tracks, stretches of off-blue 
water dotted with the occasional spit of land — 
a classic Far Cry setting, in other words, one of 
the few things that ties the shooter’s modern 
incarnations to the Crytek original. Naturally, 
it’s bigger than ever before: Yara is a whole 


“We studied everything from 
revolutions throughout history 
to protests in Venezuela” 


country, with multiple towns, “each with their 
own distinct personality, people and culture,” as 
the game’s narrative director and lead writer, 
Navid Khavari, explains. 

Beyond the expansive and attractive new 
locale, though, Khavari argues that there’s 
plenty to set 6 apart. He’s a veteran of three 
previous Far Cry titles, something he believes 
actually helped in this regard. “In a sense, 
because so many of us had worked on previous 
Far Crys, it allowed us to focus early on how we 
were going to create a distinct identity for Far 
Cry 6. The lightbulb moment was when we 
landed on the idea of becoming a guerrilla. 
Everything flowed from that.” 

This guerrilla concept means a greater 
emphasis on “making do with what you have,” 
Khavari says. Hence the game’s eye-catching 
homebrew arsenal, with guns hacked together 
out of motorcycle engines, sardine cans and — 
memorably — a CD-R drive. This goes hand-in- 
hand with a new emphasis on customisation: of 
guns, of vehicles and even of protagonist Dani 
Rojas, who can be male or female. This is the 


logic, Khavari says, behind what is perhaps 
Far Cry 6’s biggest break from series tradition. 


Cutscenes are no longer locked to your 
character’s perspective, a chance to “see Dani's 


reactions” as well as show off their current gear. 


The camera will also switch to thirdperson 
when you enter friendly guerrilla camps and 
when deploying a ‘Supremo; another of Far Cry 
6’s innovations. Taking the form of backpacks, 
these are functionally ultimate abilities which 
can be equipped one at a time, giving you a 
choice between a missile barrage, jetpack, 
flamethrower and more. “We pull back to 
thirdperson not only so you can feel the 
impact and scale of the Supremo’s ability on 
the world,’ Khavari says, “but also so you get 
to see its DIY inner workings in action.” 

With these bootleg Bond gadgets strapped 
to your back, you might imagine stealth is out 
the window — but Far Cry 6 lets you holster 
your weapon and blend in with Yara’s citizens. 
(All of whom, presumably, carry flamethrower 
tanks as they stroll around town.) It’s an 
opportunity to admire the scenery without any 
fear of catching a bullet, as well as another way 
of servicing that central guerrilla concept. 
Khavari promises “the adrenaline rush of 
ambushes or the tension of navigating hidden 
paths that slice through the dense jungle.” 

Of course, there’s another side to playing 
with themes of revolution — and it’s refreshing 
to see Khavari stepping away from the apolitical 
party line. “We absolutely tackle political 
questions, past and present,” he tells us. “But 
those reflections are not black and white — we 
pushed for nuance as much as possible.” He’s 
keen to stress that “our inspirations were not 
limited to Cuba”, from which Yara borrows 
much of its topography. “We studied everything 
from revolutions throughout history to 
protests happening in Venezuela, Colombia, 
and even the Green revolution in Iran” 

It all suggests that Far Cry 6’s adoption of 
guerrilla warfare will be more than a lick of 
thematic paint on an increasingly rusty chassis. 
Of course, these kinds of promises have been 
made before. But, in combination with the 
picture-postcard views (only slightly spoiled by 
the occasional abandoned holiday-resort pool 
filled with body bags), it’s enough to tempt us 
to visit Yara to see what’s new for ourselves. 


Velvet glove 


The literal poster 

boy for Far Cry 6 is 
Giancarlo Esposito, 
the Breaking Bad and 
Mandalorian actor 
portraying the game's 
villain, Antón Castillo. 
Not that Esposito 
necessarily sees it that 
way, as he made clear 
in his dictator-touting 
Summer Games Show 
interview with Geoff 
Keighley. "What's 
most important is 
always what makes 
an antagonist 
compelling," Khavari 
says. "How do they 
charm us into 
believing, right or 
wrong, that their 
ideas might have a 
twisted logic behind 
them?" In the case of 
Castillo, apparently, 
the key is that he's 
not just a dictator but 
also "a father who 
wants what's best for 
his son". Khavari 
avoids the v-word 
when describing the 
character — it seems 
Esposito isn't the only 
one with sympathy 
for this particular 
dictatorial devil. 


TOP Far Cry 6 is the work of 
12 Ubisoft studios, serving 
one vision: “a game about 
an epic, modern guerrilla 
revolution set on a tropical 
island frozen in time.” 
RIGHT At the centre of 

Yara (politically, if not 
geographically) is Esperanza, 
the capital city and Anton 
Castillo's seat of power 


Wm mm 


an tms 


TOP One thing Khavari and 
team have taken from their 
research is the Cuban notion 
of 'resolver', a word that 
encompasses the DIY 
attitude of resourcefulness 
and tenacity the game is 
hoping to capture. 

ABOVE Chorizo the sausage 
dog is one of the game's 
Fangs For Hire, and an 
example of the series’ sillier 
side. " Far Crys DNA is to 
balance mature, often 
complex themes with fun," 
Khavari says, "to not take 
itself too seriously." 

MAIN The female Dani Rojas 
is the one Ubisoft seems to 
default to, but regardless of 
whether players pick her or 
her male counterpart 
(pictured), Khavari stresses 
that Dani is the "one 
canonical character." 
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WEST 


A cowboy RPG from a team 
that has earned its spurs 


Developer 
Publisher 
Format 
Origin 
Release 


about the peculiar magic of immersive 

sims. As the founder of Arkane, he’s 
responsible for some of the best examples of 
the form ever made. After leaving to found 
WolfEye Studios, his priorities really haven’t 
changed much: “Our mission is to go deeper 
into immersive sims. That’s our passion — it 
always has been and probably always will be.” 

Before our demo of Weird West, WolfEye’s 
debut, Colantonio gives a brief presentation on 
what he refers to as a “design religion”. He talks 
about the importance of making a world that is 
“bigger than the game”, of leaving room for 
player expression, and of systems that interlock 
to create outcomes even the designers couldn’t 
have predicted. The heart of immersive sim 
design, as he sees it, is akin to that golden rule 
of improv. “Say yes to the player.” 

But you know what they say about the 
relative volume of actions and words. And 
we’re happy to report that, if you’re looking 
for an explanation of why these games have 
attracted such a dedicated cult following over 
the years, even Colantonio can’t compete with 
Weird West itself. 

The demo begins with a fairly rote setup. 
Jane Bell is a former bounty hunter who traded 
in her guns for a quiet family life. At least, 
until a bandit gang shows up, kidnaps her 
husband and murders her son. Thanks to a few 


eT Colantonio knows a thing or two 


WolfEye Studios 
Devolver Digital 
PC 

Various 
Autumn 


suggestions from the audience, though, this 
familiar story quickly takes on a life of its own. 


At the controls, game designer Gaél 
Giraudeau explores the Bell family farm, where 
the corpse of your child still sits in the dirt. 
There's a request from one of the assembled 
journalists: can he give the poor son a proper 
burial? Giraudeau grabs a shovel and gets to 
work. No sooner has he finished, the fresh dirt 
on little Huck's grave topped off with a little 
cowboy hat, than another question follows: 
what if you dig him up? 

It turns out, perhaps thankfully for good 
taste, that the child's body has already ossified. 
We're presented with an inventory screen 
containing one skull and one femur. A 
description of the latter calls it “a tough old 
length of bone" and lets us know we can use it 
to attack someone or sell it a general store for 
five dollars. Another suggestion from the 
audience: take his skull with you. 

Giraudeau holds firm to that ‘say yes’ 
mantra, and pockets it for later use. “I will keep 
my son's skull all along the way,” he promises. 
Knowing how these things go, we can't help 
but imagine the temptation, hours later, of 
something shiny in a shop window when 
you're short on money. (After all, the femur 
might only fetch a fiver, but the skull? That 
sells for a few dollars more.) Ld 


y BOUNTY HUNTER JOURNEY 
* Fin 


ABOVE There are various 
types of elemental states 
that can be applied to the 
world and its inhabitants — 
but the combination of oil 
and fire is an established 
immersive-sim classic. 
LEFT Weird West uses a 
director-style Al to serve 
up extra encounters and 
situations at exactly the 
right (or wrong) moment. 
This is a new one for 
Colantonio, who wants to 
“sprinkle some procedural 
on top of the authored” 


NIMP RELIC 1 


ABOVE Pigmen - inspired by 
American Horror Story, we're 
told — are just one variety 

of the monstrous creatures 
that help fulfil the ‘weird’ 
half of the title's promise. 
TOP RIGHT There are two 
types of upgrade available, 
powered by different 
collectible items. You'll lose 
character and weapon 
abilities at the end of a 
journey, but perks carry 
across between campaigns. 
MAIN It sounds like you'll be 
able to kill pretty much 
anyone you like, with the 
game providing alternate 
routes to your goal. "The 
game tries to always fall on 
its feet," Colantonio says. Edith Frond: Your vision... Did you see 
BELOW LEFT You can attack E what I saw? 
enemies head-on or resort to 
stealth. The latter fires our 
imagination less at this stage. 
BELOW RIGHT Colantonio 
teases a connection between 
the five playable characters, 
tying into the game's 
"overall mystery" 


TOV- 


Quick draw 


Moving to a smaller 
budget and team - 
WolfEye currently 
consists of 25 staff, 
the majority of them 
Arkane veterans — has 
meant stepping away 
from the modern 
firstperson trappings 
of the games 
Colantonio is known 
for. He’s open about 
the fact that the visual 
style — inspired by "old 
French comic books" — 
was chosen for 
pragmatic reasons, 
something that 
wouldn't "take 200 
people to make". On 
a game design level, 
though, he doesn't 
seem concerned 
about losing anything 
in translation. 
"Immersive sim is 
more than a genre," 
Colantonio says. "It's 
more like a set of 
values." Not having to 
render every scenario 
at high fidelity, in fact, 
might have allowed 
WolfEye to push those 
values further. 
Colantonio says the 
game is "very open- 
ended... much more 
than anything we've 
done before." 


WEIRD 
WEST 


This is just one of the ways that this 
opening sequence could have gone off the rails, 
we're told later. Giraudeau shares a story of 
preparing for this demo, involving a tornado. 
This is one of the game’s procedural elements, 
capable of introducing a little extra chaos as it 
tears through the map at random. We 
encounter one in our session, but all it does is 
pick up the body of our pet wolf — also killed 
by the bandits — and toss it a few yards. 

However, tornadoes gain the elemental 
properties of anything they touch. And in 
Giraudeau’s prep session, it happened to pick up 
a burning oil lamp, setting light to everything 
in the vicinity — including the sheriff NPC who 
sets the player off on their quest. That probably 
won’t be allowed in the final game, Colantonio 
says. Weird West is still going through what he 
refers to as a “reverse” design process, where 
the possibility space is locked down a little. 
^We allow for everything to happen, and then 
little by little we say, ‘No, that cannot be’, so we 
add exclusions.” In this case, it may be that the 
tornado is forbidden from entering certain 
critical areas of the map or forced to wait while 
the player is in dialogue. “Right now, we're still 
in the state where a lot of crazy funny things 
can happen.” Evidently, the man is not wrong. 


With skull safely tucked away, Bell 
continues on her mission, tracking down the 
bandits' base and eliminating their leader. 
Getting there involves navigating the overworld 
map, which is inspired by the original Fallout 
games. There are set points of interest to visit, 
but it seems you can click anywhere to travel to 
it, meaning that — if you know the exact 
location of your final destination, as Giraudeau 
does — you can head straight there. 

When Bell arrives at the hideout, we're 
shown two ways things can play out: a full- 
frontal assault, and then the sneakier approach. 
The former is a good opportunity to get to 
grips with Weird West's shooting. Because the 
game isn't quite top-down, and has various 
layers of verticality, the aiming system was 
tricky to get right, we're told. The solution 
WolfEye landed on blends twin-stick shooting 
with what appears to be a pinch of lock-on, 
enabling you to target characters and objects 
with enough to precision to, for example, throw 
a bottle and then explode it with a bullet before 


it hits the ground. “People ask what's the point 
of that,” Colantonio says. “And the thing is, in a 
very emergent game, where there are a lot of 
systems, that is how you actually create 
interesting possibilities" Sure enough, we find 
ourselves wondering what happens if you pull 
the same trick with one of those oil lamps. 

Stealth, meanwhile, is a fairly basic hide- 
and-seek affair, with detection relying on 
occlusion rather than light and dark, and meters 
above enemies' heads that fill to let you know 
you're about to be spotted. Bodies can be picked 
up and hidden in bushes, attacks on unaware 
enemies deal extra damage, and there seems to 
be an optional non-lethal takedown move. It's 
everything you'd expect from sneaking around 
in one of these games, in other words. 

Bell completes the mission, one step closer 
to finding her husband. Once she reaches this 
goal, her story will end — but Weird West 
won't. There are five miniature campaigns 


^We allow for everything to 
happen, and then little by little 
we say, ‘No, that cannot be’” 


(‘journeys’) to play through, each putting you 
in the spurred boots of a different character. 
This goes some way to explaining the tropey 
beginnings of Bell’s tale. WolfEye intentionally 
borrowed from all those videogames and 
Westerns to ease players into its world, before 
cranking up the weird elements. The second 
campaign has you playing a pigman. 

This has the potential to be Weird West’s 
most exciting addition to the immersive sim. 
Your new character will inherit the world as 
the previous one left it, from possessions they 
buried in the desert to towns they massacred. 
Your previous character, meanwhile, retires 
into an NPC role. You can leave them to live 
out their days, recruit them into your posse, 
or perform a kind of deferred suicide. That last 
one is a presumption on our part, admittedly, 
but it will surely be an option. After all, the 
possibility has crossed our mind, and we know 
what Weird West says to player suggestions, no 
matter how strange they are. Chances are we'll 
be able to add another skull to our collection: 
the one we inhabited in a previous life. I 


Developer/ 
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VAMPIRE: 
MASQUERADE - 
BLOODHUNT 


A battle royale with real teeth 


ombies clearly have the edge over their 
/ undead cousins, at least when it comes 

to sheer numbers, but their ubiquity in 
videogames has served to underline one 
thing: they're not much fun to play as. 
That's not the case with vampires, who are 
effectively the player power fantasy incarnate. 
That fantasy is right at the heart of this 
bloodsucking battle royale, obvious from the 
first time we make an impossible leap 
between the rooftops of Prague. You can 
scramble freely up the side of buildings, send 
clouds of bats to detect rival vampires, close 
the gap in a burst of invisibility, even dispatch 
them with a shotgun blast to the chest. Ah. 
That last one sticks out a little, doesn't it? 

The emphasis on guns makes sense, given 
Sharkmob's background. The studio was 
formed by Ubisoft Massive developers who 
splintered off after making The Division, 
reinforced with Battlefield veterans from 
DICE. Game director Craig Hubbard has 
Blood, No One Lives Forever and FEAR on his 
CV. But he insists it's more than just prior 
experience that led the team to arm its 
vampires with revolvers, rifles and — if you 
can track them down — even miniguns. 

Like all Vampire: The Masquerade titles, 
Bloodhunt has its roots in the World Of 
Darkness tabletop RPGs, which Hubbard first 
played back in their ’90s heyday. “When I was 
running Vampire campaigns, we tended to 
have a lot of action,” he says. “Even though it 
is a diplomacy-heavy political game, we 
always balanced it out with plenty of 
shooting." Guns have always had their place in 
the RPG's rulebooks, Hubbard points out, and 
in the Blade and Underworld movies that 
arguably cribbed their style from Vampire. 

More importantly, the shooting itself feels 
good. No surprise, perhaps, bearing in mind 
the developer's pedigree — but Hubbard 


THE 


explains that Sharkmob's chosen monster 
demanded some serious changes to the 
formula. *When I started on the project, the 
weapon mechanics were more realistic. 
Projectiles travelled slower, so you really had 
to lead your shots, and dropped — which I 
love in a military shooter. But when you've 
got vampires jumping around in close 
quarters, that just doesn't work." The model 
has been simplified to make sure it's no 


While a vampire is downed, 
they can be 'diablerised', 
triggering a Gears Of War- 
style execution move that 
firmly ends any hope of 
their resurrection. But it's 

a lengthy animation which 
can still be interrupted 


“The explosion of this genre 
has forced developers to really 
diversify the experiences” 


longer “impossible” to hit what you’re aiming 
at, though to be honest we still prefer the 
directness of the game’s melee weapons, 
letting us apply some of that unholy strength 
to carving up opponents. 


Vampires aren’t a mere thematic lick of 
paint as far as Sharkmob is concerned. The 
studio’s hoping the undead will help 
Bloodhunt stand out among the growing 


There are six vampire 
‘archetypes’ to choose from, 
each with two powers, one 
of which is dictated by their 
clan - such as Clan Brujah's 
enormous leap for escaping, 
or engaging in, combat 


crowd of battle royale games. This wasn't a 
problem in 2017, when development began, 
and the team were still playing the survival 
shooters that gave birth to the genre, such 
as DayZ (those zombies again), but it 
certainly is here in 2021. “I think the good 
thing about the explosion of this genre is that 
it's forced developers to really diversify the 
experiences.” In the early days of battle royale, 
Hubbard says, there was a lot of cloning going 
on. *Now it's very clear that you need to do 
your own thing — or else. If I already love 
Warzone, why would I switch to this game?" 
Bloodhunt's particular identity stems from 
you being a creature of the night. Humans can 


LEFT The game is set at night, 
which is counterbalanced by 
every vampire's enhanced 
senses, represented by an 
ability on a cooldown which 
pings their surroundings. 
BELOW Humans, who function 
as medkits on legs, can make 
for useful traps if you resist 
the urge to feed and wait for 
rival vampires to be lured in 


be fed on for a health refill or ability boost. 
Take a lethal hit, and the standard bleed-out 
timer begins, with the twist that it's actually 
counting down to your return — avoid taking 
more damage and you'll be back on your feet. 
And, vitally, there's the one thing that really 
sets vampires apart from the rest of the 
walking dead: their supernatural agility. “You 
come to a dead end, and it's not a dead end, 
because you can just go up and over," Hubbard 
says. *Now, when I play Apex and hear a 
gunfight nearby, and I have to circumnavigate 
around this big structure, I just feel so stuck 
on the ground. I’m just so spoiled by this 
freedom of movement." M 


Reality Czech 


After digitally 
recreating New York 
in The Division, 
Sharkmob co-founder 
Martin Hultberg tells 
us there was one 
major lesson for the 
making of 
Bloodhunt's map: 

"Do not try and build 
whatever city you're 
being inspired by." 
The team decamped 
to Prague for a couple 
of week-long trips 
during development, 
but Hultberg isn't too 
concerned with 
precise accuracy. "It's 
not about reproducing 
it one-to-one, it's 
more a feeling that 
you're after." The key 
tourist landmarks 
have been realised in 
high fidelity, but more 
liberty has been taken 
with the connecting 
streets and, especially, 
the spots beyond the 
reach of most human 
visitors. "When you go 
up on the rooftops, 
it's this complete 

new world," he says. 
"One that belongs 

to the vampires." 
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SALT AND 


SACRIFICE 


The hunt is on in Ska Studios’ twisted sequel 


s a condemned criminal, the protagonist 

of Ska Studios’ followup to 2016’s Salt 

And Sanctuary faces an unpleasant 
choice: death, or a life of servitude spent 
hunting colossal monsters called Mages to rid 
the world of their malicious presence. When 
you see these hideous beasts — and despite his 
self-effacing comments about his artistic 
ability, this is no slight on creator James Silva’s 
creature designs — you wonder if our antihero 
might wish they’d taken the first option. 

Sacrifice’s predecessor was Silva’s biggest 

hit to date, a 2D Soulslike with elements of 
Castlevania and a combat system built around 
his earlier Dishwasher games. This sequel adds a 


helping of Monster Hunter to the mix: facing off 
against these brutes in fixed-location battles is 
merely the denouement to an extended pursuit. 
You find the Mages while you’re simply 
exploring this side-scrolling world: they have 
preset paths and destinations, but if they 
encounter you they'll spawn minions to protect 
themselves as you chase them down. And, as in 
Monster Hunter, occasionally they bump into 
one another and that’s when things get really 
messy. “I really wanted this sense of playing 
this little guy who’s exploring this world where 
chaos is raging,” Silva smiles. 

But there’s a stronger sense of structure and 
purpose to a proper hunt. “You’ll encounter 


Silva says the response 

to the first game played a 
big part in his decision to 
develop a followup. “But 
it's also the gamer mindset 
in me that's like, ‘This is 
good, but can you imagine 
This 2?'" he laughs 


“Not great, not terrible,” 
Silva modestly says of his art 
style, inadvertently conjuring 
memories of Chernobyl. His 
current inspiration for the 
Mages is Scandinavian 
folklore, he says, “but who 
knows where I'll be in a 
couple of months?” 


So roughly how many Mages 
are in the game? "Oh, a lot," 
Silva says enthusiastially. 
"We want to have a lot of 
replayability — higher 

level hunts, hunts [with] 
modifiers, that sort of thing" 


these triggers where you're not just dealing 
with these roaming Mages, you are going to 
actually hunt this one — let's say a 
Hydromancer,” Silva says. “When you embark 
on that hunt, these monsters that are affected 
by the warp of magic will start to spawn and 
those are your clues.” Kill these, and they add 
to a cumulative clue tally; once that has passed 
a certain threshold, a path will be marked to 
your target's location. *Eventually it does end 
in like an arena battle that plays out like a 
[regular] boss fight. And you destroy them 


Survive a Mage’s last stand, 


and you get the chance 
to stab them in the heart 


and they become a whole loot pifiata, which 
is a great visual.” 

This part is familiar territory for Silva. The 
prelude? Not so much, and it’s this that he’s 
still balancing, with help from industry friends 
who’ve been offering feedback. The plan is that 
you can damage a Mage to a certain extent on a 
hunt, but they'll still have a significant amount 
of health by the time you corner them. But if 
you’ve taken damage on the way, you face a 
choice. Do you retreat to stock up on 


restoratives and allow them to heal somewhat, 
or risk pressing home the advantage, even if 
you're not in the best shape either? And hunts 
can play out differently each time: “I can maybe 
script in a Venomancer just keeps appearing to 
screw with you, because you’re in their 
territory,’ Silva chuckles mischievously. 

If any of these pursuits feel too arduous, 
you can take along a fellow hunter. Fittingly, 
Silva has brought onboard a collaborator, Shane 
Lynch, to develop the multiplayer mode so the 
entire campaign can be played in co-op, locally 
or online, and progress is shared. Acknowledging 
that Sanctuary’s local-only, single-screen 
solution was an awkward fudge, he says it was 
the most requested feature by the first game’s 
players. “It’s been really complicated,” he says. 
“But Shane’s a genius at netcode.” 

Whether you’re alone or not, during the 
chase, Silva says, your quarry will hold back 
some of their power; when they reach their 
final destination, they'll cut loose with their 
most vicious attacks. Survive a Mage's last 
stand, and you get the chance to stab them in 
the heart, a successful finisher greeting you 
with the legend ‘MAGE DEVOURED': It's a 
violent but satisfying ending to these lengthy 
battles. “The idea is that they're so infused 
with chaotic magic, if you just slay one, it's not 
enough — you have to destroy the heart. And it 
gives the whole thing a finality that removes 
this otherwise immortal creature from reality,” 
Silva says. “When you bring them down, I just 
wanted that punchy feeling where you're like, 
‘Finally! I put up with you for so long" M 


Mage concern 


Silva says the idea of 
the Mage hunt was 
conceived before 

Salt And Sanctuary's 
release, back when he 
envisaged the first 
game featuring 
procedurally 
generated towers 
where these enemies 
would reside, before 
shifting tack to hand- 
crafted levels. Sacrifice 
is also hand-designed, 
"but it definitely goes 
back to just wanting 
to tell that story of the 
Mage hunt." The story 
has evolved, he says. 
"Originally, it was way 
too wholesome, which 
just didn't fit the 
grimdark [mood]." 
The challenge was 
ensuring the narrative 
details of both games 
lined up. "It's like the 
George RR Martin 
problem, where 
having to match all 
the lore with the 
previous books 
became an 
exponentially more 
difficult problem for 
him," Silva laughs. 
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2pt Interactive 
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Release Q4 
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VIDEO 


HEAVENLY BODIES 


Ladies and gentlemen, we are floating in space 


board this space station, taking even 

one small step is far from easy. There’s 

no gravity, after all, leaving your 
character bobbing uselessly in their orange 
spacesuit. To reach the next room, you need 
to steer each arm independently using the 
thumbsticks, grab hold of something solid 
with the triggers, then pull and release to 
launch yourself forward. In theory, anyway. 
More often than not, you will be rewarded 
instead with the sound of your helmet 
clonking softly against the doorframe, or the 
sight of your entire body crumpling into a wall. 

“A slapstick space sim” is how lead 

programmer Alexander Perrin describes 
Heavenly Bodies. “You’re given this cosmonaut 
who has been training ten years for this, and 


A single nudge in the wrong 
direction can send you 
spiralling out into the void 


now they’ve been launched into space, and 
given hundreds of millions of dollars of space 
equipment to assemble and maintain. But 
ultimately they’re at the mercy of someone 
who can’t even comprehend what it’s like to 
be weightless.” And that, as Perrin says, is 
inherently funny. 

Like QWOP or Octodad before it, Heavenly 
Bodies mines humour from the friction between 
intent and outcome. Getting a leg trapped in 
the airlock, or pulling a lever only for it to snap 
off — well, you have to laugh, don’t you? But, 
as lead artist Joshua Tatangelo clarifies: “We’re 
not making a comedy game.’ It isn’t that we’re 
not supposed to giggle when things go wrong 
(“If you find it funny,” Tatangelo adds, “then 
that’s great, it’s just another reason to enjoy it”), 
just that there’s something else at work here. 

There’s a quiet dignity to the visuals that 
couldn’t be further from the lo-fi wackiness of 
most physical comedy games. The same goes 
for the audio, a wash of minimalist synth 
sounds. And then there’s the setting, which 


contextualises your escapades with the 
knowledge that, just one flimsy door away, 
space waits for its chance to gobble you up. 
When we raise the inevitable cinematic 
comparison, Perrin laughs: “Everyone knows 
it’s Sandra Bullock under the helmet.” If 
Gravity’s spacewalk sequences left you with 
any residual fear, Heavenly Bodies is happy to 
tap into it. By the second mission, we’re sent 
out of the airlock to bring the station’s data 
tower back online — a reminder that a single 
nudge in the wrong direction can send you 
spiralling out into the void. 


Like Cuarón's movie, Heavenly Bodies is 
interested in the almost mundane realities of 
space exploration. At least early on, your 

tasks — unfolding a solar panel, calibrating 
antennae, repairing broken equipment — are 
what we might call grounded, if only our 
astronaut weren't floating in zero-G. It all 
speaks to the developers' fascination with the 
stars. “It runs in the family,” Perrin says; his dad 
is *an amazing space nerd", while Tatangelo's 
brother works as an aerospace engineer. 

Most of the game's scenarios are based on 
historical occurrences, Perrin says — “just 
expanded to make them a little bit more playful, 
a little grander" Even when they've dreamed up 
situations themselves, the developers have 
later discovered they're closer to the truth than 
they realised. ^Last year, when NASA landed 
their drone on that meteor to mine it? Months 
before that, we'd made the level Minerals, 
which is taking a mining pod out to find an 
asteroid,” Perrin explains. As the duo have dug 
through the histories of Mir, Skylab and the 
ISS, similar coincidences have occurred — a 
result of being so deeply steeped in the subject 
matter, they reckon. “And through that 
reference and research, you do find things that 
are kind of absurd,” Tatangelo says. “There’s 
this nice human element to it, where they 
were doing the best they could with what they 
had.” So the ridiculous, scrambling situations 
the game’s controls put us in? Perhaps they’re 
not such a giant leap after all. M 


Space jam 
Loneliness in space is 
well documented, but 
you needn't suffer it 
here. Heavenly Bodies 
offers a twoplayer 
mode - we hesitate to 
call it 'co-op', because 
actual cooperation is 
hard to come by when 
you're both clumsy 
space cadets. "As soon 
as you pair up with 
someone else, like so 
many local 
multiplayer things, it 
turns into a brawler," 
Perrin says. Suddenly 
you're not just 
grabbing onto the 
station's walls for 
support but each 
other's limbs, trying 
to squeeze through 
narrow spaces like 
twin corks in a single 
bottle, following the 
suggestion of a 
floating pair of 
rackets and 
attempting a game of 
gravity-free tennis for 
two. The solo game 
might not necessarily 
be a comedy, but 
playing with a friend 
in the room is a very 
different story. 


TOP Lockers dotted around the 
station contain tools and toys for 
you to experiment with. The 
results are rarely this harmonious. 
ABOVE Your mission instructions 
are retrieved from a printer and 
added to your in-game binder 


TOP “The scene in Gravity 
with the two of them being 
pulled apart and untethered? 
Every playthrough, it's 

just naturally going to 
happen,” Tatangelo says. 
ABOVE “Stuff goes wrong all 
the time,” Perrin says of his 
real-life inspirations. “Things 
freeze over, they explode, 
people are performing 
outrageous manoeuvres all 
the time. It's all beyond 
science fiction already." 

LEFT Occasionally, you'll get 
chance to steer a vehicle of 
some variety, each with its 
own control scheme, which 
proves just as clumsy as 
your own flesh and blood 


Developer Team WIBY 
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PHANTOM ABYSS 


A game about survival where you run toward the ghosts 


a good idea when he came up with the 

concept behind Phantom Abyss in 2018. 
The success of its early access incarnation, 
then, cannot have been too great a shock. Yet 
watching players has proved a fascinating 
insight into human behaviour for Marrinan and 
his fellow developers at Brisbane-based Team 
WIRY. Tasked with hunting down a relic inside 
a procedurally generated temple, you’re usually 
accompanied by the phantoms of the explorers 
who went before you, and who died trying to 
retrieve the prize. Yet the instinct of most 
people when faced with these spirits sprinting 
off into the distance — despite knowing they all 
failed — is to run immediately after them. 

“We weren’t 100 per cent sure exactly how 
people would behave, and how it would affect 
how they play,’ Marrinan says. But it’s clear 
they didn’t expect this. It seems obvious when 
he explains it. “Like, you don’t have to beat 
them to where they’re going because they’re 
going to die, right?” And yet we’d be lying if we 
didn’t admit to following the pack. It’s an 
information cascade rather than herd mentality, 


B en Marrinan was confident he’d hit upon 


A game that appears to be 
competitive has fostered a 
spirit of collaboration 


and after a while you do learn to break out of 
that loop. “But when, like, the tenth person 
comes along and they’re seeing nine people 
just sprint away, they’re like, ‘Well, I guess I’m 
sprinting now? When that isn't what you have 
to do at all!” By contrast, when players enter a 
temple and they're told they're the first to 
explore it, their natural inclination is to slow 
down. Again, we can fully vouch for that. 

The phantoms, Marrinan says, came before 
anything else. It was early 2018, the time of the 
battle royale boom — “a couple of months 
before Fortnite exploded, and PUBG was the 
biggest game in the world" — when he began 
to think up concepts for a multiplayer game 


where only one person wins (WIBY being an 
acronym for Will It Be You?). Conscious of the 
fact that the studio only had three staff and 
couldn't compete on scale, it made sense to 
have other players present, but to make the 
game asynchronous. From a development 
perspective, he notes, without a shred of irony, 
that ghosts were “less scary" Well, the end 
result has proved him right: unlike in your 
average survival horror, everyone's running 
after them. And those hapless spectres are 
helpful, up to a point at least. They might guide 
you to a cache of treasure, giving you coins to 
donate at shrines for perks that give you a 
chance of restoring your health when you'd 
normally take fall damage, or let you tank a 

hit from a slicing blade. 

Or you might just quicken the crack of your 
bullwhip. This surrogate grapple is Phantom 
Abyss' other stroke of genius. It's hard to 
imagine the game without it, in fact, so we're 
mildly alarmed to learn it only arrived *around 
two years in.” Of all the ways you get around, 
from the roll before landing that negates fall 
damage to the sliding and jumping (Marrinan 
says that while a lot of developers cite Mirror's 
Edge as their main influence for firstperson 
locomotion, Apex Legends inspired how you 
move in Phantom Abyss), it was the easiest to 
refine. “There’s all sorts of stuff that happens 
behind the scenes, right? We do all sorts of 
stuff to move you to where we think you want 
to go, to make it feel good" None of which 
makes those last-second escapes when a floor 
falls away beneath you any less exhilarating. 

But for Marrinan, one of the biggest thrills 
of taking the game through early access has 
been the community. A game that appears on 
the surface to be competitive has fostered a 
spirit of collaboration, since new explorers can 
benefit from those phantoms, using special 
codes to retrieve keys or special whips from the 
fallen. *Everyone's just trying to help one 
another, basically. It's been really lovely. I'm so 
glad we entered early access, and I can't wait to 
give everyone some of the stuff that I think is 
going to take the game to the next level." M 


Spirit tracks 


Among the things 
Team WIBY is hoping 
to add over the coming 
months (a greater 
variety of early traps, 
rotating rooms, a new 
trap type designed 
specifically for whip 
experts in the fourth 
area), Marrinan is 

keen to have more 
phantoms present, and 
for them to dwindle 
steadily in number so 
you eventually find 
yourself in uncharted 
territory. "I think the 
best games happen 
inside your mind," he 
says. "And | wanted 
that whole idea of only 
one person can beat 
this or do this to be [at 
the forefront]." He says 
it's been intriguing 
watching skilled players 
fail at the simplest 
hurdles. "It's not about 
technical ability, but 
more from psyching 
themselves out. Where 
you know you can nail 
this jump, but you stuff 
it up because the 
pressure gets to you. 
That's where I think 
the game plays best." 


ABOVE “It was always my 
intention to release into 
early access,” Marrinan says. 
“It's the kind of game that | 
feel works well for early 
access, because it’s so 
dependent on other players 
doing things as phantoms.” 
RIGHT Marrinan has noticed 
plenty of variation in what is 
keeping the game's player 
base hooked. There are 
plenty of speedrunners, he 
says, while one group has 
dedicated itself to 
translating the game's secret 
language. All 250 symbols, 
he says, have now been 
decoded by the community 


LEFT Team WIBY is currently 
working on an update 
where the earlier relics in a 
temple will be replaced by 
bags of sand once someone 
has claimed them. "We 
want to focus more on 

that last relic being more 
meaningful to get and 
claim," Marrinan explains. 
BELOW The Temple Guardians 
grow deadlier the deeper 
you get. The Masked 
Defiler's poisonous gas balls 
can be frustrating to deal 
with, but for our money 

The Devouring Rage's slow, 
inexorable advance makes 
it comfortably the most 
unsettling of the three 


ROUNDUP 


BATTLEFIELD 2042 


Developer/publisher Electronic Arts (DICE) Format PC, PS4, PS5, Xbox One, Xbox Series Origin Sweden Release October 22 


We didn't expect to come away from this summer's EA Play excited about a new game mode. Yet Portal, from Ripple Effect 
Studios (formerly DICE LA), offers a potent combination of nostalgia and innovation, letting players design their own game 
types by mixing and matching elements from three previous entries (1942, Battlefield 3 and Bad Company 2) with those of 
the new game. Across six classic maps and seven new ones, you can redefine the rules of engagement: perhaps you'll pit 
a team equipped with knives against a squad wielding defibrillators, or deploy a group of EOD bots against a WWII tank. 


DEAD SPACE 


Developer/publisher EA (Motive) Format PC, PS5, Xbox Series Origin Canada Release 2022 


Perhaps the most terrifying thing about this briefest of teases for EA Motive's remake was the 
realisation that it's been 13 years since the original. The studio says it's neither a remaster nor 
a reboot, but rather a ground-up rebuild. The suggestion that fan feedback has heavily shaped 
its development is slightly concerning, but we're fascinated to see how it compares to The 
Callisto Protocol, currently being developed by several of the team behind the first game. 
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THE GARDEN PATH 


Developer/publisher Carrotcake 
Format PC Origin UK Release TBA 2021 


This hand-drawn life sim might look like an arthouse Stardew 
Valley, but its realtime rhythms are more Animal Crossing 
with a stronger focus on foraging. Angling is a particular 
delight — you won't exactly sing for your supper, but 
whistling is an effective way to bring the fish to your float. 


HEIST SIMULATOR 


Developer RogueCode, SkyBagel Publisher No More Robots 
Format PC Origin UK Release TBA 


No More Robots has a nose for a great idea, and here's 
another: this strategy-puzzler tasks you with executing the 
perfect robbery. If a thief's life isn't your bag, you can 
assemble your own levels from an extensive asset library, 
placing trinkets and hazards to tempt and trap other players. 


LOST IN RANDOM 


Developer Zoink Publisher Electronic Arts Format PC, PS4, PS5, 
Switch, Xbox One, Xbox Series Origin Sweden Release Sept 10 


If the stop-motion aesthetic is the most immediately striking 
element of the latest from Fe creator Zoink, its combat looks 
equally intriguing. As Even, out to rescue kidnapped sister Odd, 
you'll engage in realtime battles to charge up sentient die 
Dicey, who can freeze time to prepare card-based attacks. 
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... Why Sable's sumptuous 

sandbox is an open world that 
truly values player freedom 


By Curis SCHILLING 
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GALLERY 


VIDEO 


Moebiusdrawn Tatooine” is how we described 
Shedworks’ beautiful debut - an openworld 
coming-ofage tale about simultaneously 
discovering a world and yourself — in E361. Right 
universe, wrong planet: "The very first inkling of 
an idea was from the first five minutes of The 
Force Awakens, where Rey is on Jakku," creative 
director Gregorios Kythreotis tells us. Thot 
sequence prompted a thought: "What if you lived 
there? What. would that be like, with these 
monumental ships and ruins and you're just 
surviving?" Kythreotis and cofounder/programmer 
Daniel Fineberg began to imagine a hero who 
“wasn't anything special” (this was, of course, 
before The Rise Of Skywalker retconned Rey's 
lineage). As the title character glides around on 
her hoverbike, this beautiful, desolate world 
stretching off in every direction, we find ourselves 
gripped by a strong desire to chart its farthest 
reaches. The wanderlust is strong in this one. 

Conventional game design wisdom holds that 
developers should start small. Don't overscope. 
Don't get too ambitious. But from the early stages 
of development, this two-man team — which has 
since grown to between six and ten staff on any 
given day, having recently moved out from the 
tiny converted shed (belonging to Kythreotis's 
parents] that gave the studio its name — "made a 
poor decision" to make an open-world game. 
"So we've simply had to roll with that and adapt 
to it,” Kythreotis smiles. 

It started, as all the best ideas do, in the pub: 
in this case, a regular meetup for London-based 
indies. With two hours to kill beforehand, 
Kythreotis and Fineberg pulled out a laptop, and 
started browsing the Unity Asset Store, > 


Game Sable 

Developer Shedworks 

Publisher Raw Fury 

Format PC, PS4, Xbox One, Xbox Series 
Release September 23 


“THE WORLD IS BIG AND | FEEL VERY SMALL,” 
SABLE CAN SAY. ALTERNATIVELY, SHE CAN 
RESPOND WITH: "I'VE NEVER FELT MORE FREE” 


RIGHT Masks have been 
designed to be practical as 
well as decorative. Kythreotis: 
"A guard's mask will look 

like a helmet, so it provides 
protective functionality versus, 
say, a merchant's mask, 

which is made of fabric." 
BELOW Sable's bike is a fixture 
on her compass, so you'll 
never lose track of it, no 
matter how far you wander 
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downloading two kilometres’ worth of sand dunes 
and a hovercraft, and then placing a giant cube, 
about half a kilometre in size, at the other end to 
drive towards. "Then we added some visual 
effects — l'd been playing with the lines, but in 
black and white for architectura-drawingtype 
renderings, like [American architect] Wes Jones 
style. And then we thought, What would that look 
like with a bit of colour?" The result was 
comfortably the pairs biggest hit at these pub 
meets — and though development didn't begin in 
earnest until more than a year later, by which time 
they'd raised funds from mobile projects to buy 
themselves six months to work on the idea, once 
Kythreotis started to share GIFs online, it wasn't 
long before Raw Fury took an interest in publishing 
the game. "We showed the trailer at the PC 
Gaming Show, and the rest is history,” he says. 


Five years on, Sable'5 arid lands — a sandbox 
in a very real sense — are much more than just 
dunes and a big cube. Which isn't to say it's as 
busy as your average open-world game; quite the 
opposite. And, as Kythreotis points out, the demo 
that many will already have played on Steam and 
Xbox isn't entirely representative of the game as a 
whole. The scale is tighter, the pace is slower, it's 
more densely packed and heavily structured. 
That's quite deliberate: the early game sees Sable 
exploring her home camp and the surrounding 
area as she gathers the items necessary to create 
the hoverbike upon which she'll set off on her 
Gliding — a kind of mythic ritual that represents 
a rite of passage in this world. But ifs one that 
will mean leaving behind the place in which she 


was raised, possibly permanently. It's clear from 
her thoughts, expressed between dialogue 
exchanges, that the wrench of departing weighs 
heavily on her young shoulders. As she reaches 
the first camp after leaving her clan, the mix of 
trepidation and excitement is reflected in the 
conversational choices available to her. “The 
world is big and | feel very small,” she can say. 
Alternatively, she can respond with: "I've never felt 
more free.” (The third option is perhaps the most 
relatable of all: “I need sleep.") 

The guard we're talking to — Eliisabet — is, 
ironically, quite unguarded. Officially retired as of 
three days ago, she's evidently pleased she's now 
free to explore the world, her delight at odds with 
the sympathies offered to her by others, 
concerned that she may feel rudderless now her 
work — her purpose - is over. Her glee, Soble 
notes, is infectious, and the exchange yields some 
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valuable information. Eliisabet is headed to the 
Badlands, and a place known as the Bridge Of 
The Betrayed. It doesn't sound like the ideal 
meeting point, but if you go there later, you just 
might see her. Yet you'll have to find your own 
way; all you know at this stage is that it's 
southwest of your current location. A note 
reminding you stays in your quest log, but that's 
all. "She doesn’t mark it up on the map or 
anything," Kythreotis confirms. "So | have to figure 
that out myself. But that leads on to further 
locations that you'll explore and things that you'll 
do with her, for example." 

Before that, however, Sable has a job to do. 
Shes at Burnt Oak Station - named, we can 
reasonably infer, after the towering white-barked 
tree, weathered by climate and age, that looms 
over the parking bays where two other hoverbikes 
are resting. A local machinist has told her the 
nearby wind tower has stopped working, and 
asked if she minds going to fix it. Mounting her 
glider, Sable speeds off toward it, steering it 
across undulating dunes sparsely pocked with 
scrub and patches of dry grass, the vehicle's 
wingtips kicking up trails of dust as she goes. 
Kythreotis takes us on a short detour to highlight 
another biome, venturing into what looks like 
a graveyard of plants and trees, the palette 
shitting from peach to purple and then to a smoky 
grey. There's no immediate threat here, but it 
somehow feels dangerous. 

Dismounting at the tower, Sable follows a 
winding path around its outside, clambering up 
wooden walkways and navigating broken 
staircases with the help of her hover ability — 
available only to people on their Gliding 
pilgrimage — which encases her in a protective 
orange»yellow bubble, letting her float over gaps 
and descend safely from high ground. It's a rare 
otherworldly element in a place that otherwise 
seems grounded and real, a moment of 
weightlessness for a character who otherwise 
feels refreshingly human. That's reflected in the 
stepped animation style of her onfoot movements, 
in contrast to the smoothness of the glider. There 
is, Kythreotis says, a deliberate awkwardness to 
the way she gets around, particularly when 
climbing: “In particular, we wanted to have a bit 
of friction there and really make it feel like 
something that she isn't supercomfortable with." 
You can upgrade her stamina meter, he says — 
Sable's proficiency at climbing will progress 
throughout the game — but it's designed never to 
feel quite like second nature to our protagonist. » 


MACHINE 
LEARNING 


Some quest-givers you 
meet play a larger role in 
Sable's story, but many of 
the machinists — the 
engineers of this world, 
who rebuild and recycle 
found equipment — 
represent one-off 
encounters. Theirs is one of 
the more familiar masks, 
Kythreotis says, "because 
the technology that people 
are repurposing is so 
important to the way they 
live." There is an unusually 
deep relationship between 
people and tech here, we 
note. "It's hard to know if 
this will come through, but 
the technology isn't 
something that is infinite 
on this world," Kythreotis 
explains. "They're finding 
these old scrap ships 
around the place, and 

they have to make use of 
what they have. And 
because this technology 
comes from another era to 
what they're familiar with, 
the cultural understanding 
and the cultural connection 
to it becomes slightly 
different to [what it would 
be] if they had engineered 
it themselves." 
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THE ABILITY TO SCALE ANY SURFACE MIGHT 
EMIND YOU OF BREATH OF THE WILD, BUT SABLE 


THE FESI 
AND THE 
FURY 


Japanese Breakfast's live 
performance of Glider at 
Summer Game Fest put 
Sable on a lot of people's 
radars, no doubt 
contributing to the success 
of the demo - which was 
being put together as 
arrangements for the 
performance were being 
made. Kythreotis says 
Shedworks "can't claim too 
much credit" for it, insisting 
it was all down to Raw Fury 
(which handled the editing 
of the footage he and 
Fineberg had supplied for 
the event), Game Fest 
linchpin Geoff Keighley, 
and, especially, Zauner. 

"We gave input and tried 
to provide guidance for the 
visuals and the atmosphere. 
But again, that's another 
thing that Michelle just has 
so much experience in that 
we could defer a lot to her. 
And, yeah, the performance 
was just magical. You know, 
it's all her. And the backing 
screens they had at Summer 
Game Fest were also really 
cool: that three-screen 
[setup] worked really well, 
because you get these such 
broad vistas." Kythreotis 
notes that he's since seen a 
number of people play the 
demo in a 21:9 aspect ratio; 
at this rate, Sable could 
well be responsible for a 
rise in the sales of 
ultrawide monitors. 


The ability to scale any surface might 
remind you of Breath Of The Wild, but Sable's 
youthful vulnerability arguably puts her closer to 
The Last Guardian's protagonist. "I'm glad to 
hear that come through," Kythreotis says, 
admitting that Shedworks had been hoping to 
capture something of the ambience of Team 
Ico's games — "where you're this really human 
character in a very dreamlike world." Indeed, 
he's hoping that you'll come to feel a similar 
affection for your glider, just as your attachment 
to Agro grew throughout Shadow Of The 
Colossus: the journeys between these scattered 
settlements are long and lonely ones, after alll, 
and your machine is the only company you'll 
have for much of the game. Presumably the 
vehicle won't be quite so wilful as Wander's 
horse, though these hoverbikes should have a 
distinctive personality, he suggests. (And there's 
some evidence of that if you compare the 
rickety sandcutter from the demo to the more 
graceful, effortless ride of your glider.) 

Scaling the tower, then, becomes something 
of a light traversal puzzle. It's far from a 
straightforward route, at one stage requiring 
Sable to head down, so she can go round and 
back up. Reaching a patch of vines to grab, 
she clambers through a window to the tower's 
interior, where she glides across to a rickety 
ladder to continue her ascent. By the time we 
end up back outside on a nearby ridge to 
pause for breath, the sun is starting to set. 
Gazing up to the top, we see wisps of coral- 
hued cloud set against a sky the colour of 
Parma Violets. The pale sands are turning a 
dusky brown. By the time Sable reaches the 
top, night has fallen and we're in a world of 
khaki green and slate blue. 


There is something faintly hypnotic about 
the day-night cycle here (Kythreotis recounts an 
initial meeting with Raw Fury, scheduled for an 
hour that eventually turned into two, so 
mesmerised was the publisher's representative 
by the palette shifts). And the same applies to its 
soundtrack, composed by Korean-American 
musician Michelle Zauner, better known as 
Japanese Breakfast. Her emotive performance 
of the song Glider at Summer Game Fest, in 
front of screens showing footage of the game, 
was comfortably one of the standout moments 
of the show — and though Sable's distinctive 
aesthestic is the first thing you notice about it, 
Zauners score comes a close second. 


IS CLOSER TO THE LAST GUARDIAN’S PROTAGONIST 


Sable isn't actually Zauner’s first videogame: 
for her 2017 album Soft Sounds From Another 
Planet, she worked with game designer Elaine 
Fath on Japanese Breakquest, a | dbitstyle RPG 
which included MIDI versions of the album's 
tracks. When Fineberg read about it, he took a 
chance on asking her on Twitter whether she'd 
be interested in scoring Sable. "She was doing 
a show in london, so we just met up,” 
Kythreotis recalls. Zauner created Glider ahead 
of the game's official premiere at the E3 2018 
PC Gaming Show, setting a dauntingly high 
bar for the studio. “The first thing that we had 
delivered was the song," Kythreotis says, “and 
when we got that we were like, 'Yeah, we have 
to deliver the visuals and the game and the 
trailer that matches the standard here'." 

With evocative sound design courtesy of 
Martin Kvale (Manifold Garden, Bad North), 
it's a game that's as easy on the ears as the 
eyes. “You always have concerns about 
everything when you're making a game, but at 
east | can say [with confidence] that this 
games going to sound good,” Kythreotis 
aughs. “That's not something | have to stay up 
at night worrying about." And Zauner has 
been more hands-on than he expected, 
recruiting  musicindustry ^ colleagues for 
production and mixing on her tracks, and 
supplying pages of feedback on the 
implementation of her score in the game. "As 
often as she has time for [it], she’s been playing 
the builds we've sent her. It's not just been, ‘OK, 
send us the tracks, and we'll work it out,” 
Kythreotis explains. "| can't speak highly 
enough of that experience working together." 
Indeed, Kythreotis, Fineberg, Zauner and Kvale 
met up in Norway in late 2019 for an intensive 
week working to ensure that they were aligned 
creatively. "The whole process has just been 
amazing," Kythreotis says. 

Still, Sable can't hang around here forever, 
though its not long before she reaches the 
turbine at the top of the tower, removing some 
kind of sticky webbing that had snagged on the 
mechanism. When she removes it, the camera 
zooms out and the turbine starts spinning once 
more; that in turn triggers a door lower down 
inside the tower to open, a glowing golden light 
around its frame ensuring it stands out. Inside is 
a chest containing a machinist's uniform, one of 
a number of items of clothing Sable can collect, 
though their effects are purely cosmetic — as 
indicated when another chest, tucked away in a 


different room, yields a bouldering top, 
accessorised with hand wraps. “They won't help 
me climb further,” the description reads, but they 
"are great for making scaling mountainous 
heights more comfortable.” 

This second discovery is emblematic of the 
way Sable's places are designed, whether it's 
landmarks or the camps you'll visit that are 
scattered across its sands. "I take the approach 
of this being a space where moments can 
happen," Kythreotis says. "And if the player 
only gets one or two, thats fine. And there 
might be ten or so that you have in mind, but 
you're not forcing anything.” It's all about 
making discoveries feel more organic and 
satisfying, he says. “It really feels like they're 
the ones uncovering it, rather than [us] standing 
over their shoulder being like, 'Yeah, look in 
that corner there." 


On the ride back to the questgiver, we 
notice the wind has picked up — here, its 
represented physically, via thin movement lines 
and small circular squalls of dust. And upon 
arrival, we spot a number of tiny little fires 
scattered around the camp, positioned for light 
rather than warmth. Sable shins up the tallest 
pole of a large tent where a mysterious egg 
awaits — in the quest log, we note that there's a 
creature looking for you to retrieve 20 of these — 
before heading towards what looks like a series 
of giant animal bones jutting from the sand, only 
for close inspection to reveal that they're parts 
of a colossal craft, forming a series of arches to 
run. beneath. With the quest completed, we 
now have a badge, one of three we need to 
earn the right to wear a machinist's mask: there 
are several different types of mask to collect in 
the world, and they play an important role in 
Sables endgame. Until then, they make a subtle 
difference to the way characters you meet will 
react to you, but nothing that will affect the 
outcome of any quest. 

That's partly because Shedworks decided 
early on that the game should be so freeform 
that you can simply abandon quests partway 
through: if you get bored or lost or stuck, or 
merely fancy a change of scenery, you can 
move on without penalty. As bildungsromane 
often are, this is an episodic tale by design — 
there is no main story, just a beginning and an 
end, and a succession of quest lines of different 
lengths in between that can be taken on or 
ignored. And you're free to approach them » 
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LINES IN 
THE SAND 


Given the Team Ico and 
Breath Of The Wild 
comparisons, Sable may be 
a little talkier than you're 
expecting — though, as 80 
Days writer Meghna Jayanth 
is behind the script, that's 
no bad thing. The focus on 
player freedom means 
you're not forced to engage 
with the storytelling 
(Kythreotis admits that two 
designer friends he showed 
the game to skipped a lot 
of the dialogue), but he's 
hoping that most players 
will pay attention to what's 
going on; indeed, the early 
exchanges will probably 
leave you with mixed 
emotions about Sable's 
Gliding. "The Persona and 
Final Fantasy games are 
really good touchstones for 
us," he says. "If | think back 
on my favourite JRPGs [such 
as] Final Fantasy IX, a lot of 
the worldbuilding comes 
from just talking to NPCs 
that you find in cities and 
things like that. But if 
you're a bit less patient, 

or you just want to ignore 
that side of it, then you're 
free to do so, and you 

can still enjoy the 
atmosphere, the visuals, 
the sense of discovery." 


however you please. Had we encountered the 
wind turbine before speaking to the machinist at 
urnt Oak Station, we could have removed the 
obstruction and then gone to visit them, or 
simply fulfilled the objective without ever seeking 
out its reward. And in some cases there's more 
than one solution: early on, a girl called Saima 
claims to have the final part of your glider, 
asking you to fetch a beetle in return. To grab 
one you'll need to lure it out with a seed; when 
we can't find any, we retum to camp and spot 
a narrow passage subtly disguised by foliage. 
Crawling through, we locate the atomic 
calibrator Saima had hidden — much to the 
child's dismay, since she'd been withholding it 
in the hope Sable wouldn't be able to leave. 

It is gratitying to spend time in a place that 
isn't defined by your presence, where things 
don't simply come into being because you've 
been told about them. “That was really the 
approach that we wanted to take with the 
world," Kythreotis says. “It's so important to us 
that that is the case, because a big part of the 
story of Sable is that you aren't a hero, you 
aren't something special, so the world should 
continue without you. And if you do things, it 
should also be able to work with that." There 
are, he says, some quests you'll embark upon 
that are more heavily authored and sequenced, 
where Shedworks has a particular story to tell. 
"But the main thing that we wanted to 
encourage was this idea that the player wouldn't 
feel like if they came across something before 
they should, they would be punished for it.” 
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Designing a world in which players can 
encounter events out of sequence and have the 
game simply embrace it has undoubtedly 
contributed to Sable's lengthy development. Yet, 
as Kythreotis notes, as creators it gives them a 
certain flexibility in other respects. Here, if a 
puzzle is too much for the player, they can turn 
around and walk away. "Whereas if you're 
designing, say, an Uncharted game, and 
someone gets stuck and you need to get to the 
next section, you need to really give the player 
hints and tools to get through that. Whereas we 
can afford to be a bit looser about it." 

And just as Sable is embarking upon a 
journey that many of her people before her 
have taken, Shedworks fully acknowledges thot 
it isn't the first developer to adopt a similar 
approach. "The Pathless is a great example," 
Kythreotis says, “where their puzzle structure is, 


OK, you can solve maybe six of these, and 
then move on to the next area.” He mentions 
Adam Robinson-Yu's A Short Hike, too, as a 
game with a defined beginning and an ending 
and a series of short, optional quests in 
between. "I'm kind of infuriated by how clever it 
is," Kythreotis admits, breaking into a broad 
smile. "He didn't have to make this fucking 
thing!" Shin'en's The Touryst is a more surprising 
acknowledgement: "[That] has this series of 
islands, and by the end of the game you just 
need to have completed 60 per cent of it. It's 
like, ‘As long as you've done the 60 per cent — 
and we don't care what 60 per cent that is — 
you can finish the game’. | think that structure is 
really nice. And Outer Wilds!" 

The list goes on, but it highlights something 
vital: not only do small studios now have the 
capacity to make open world games, they are 
finding ways to subtly reinvent the genre. “There 
are so many games doing it now," Kythreotis 
says, "and | think in some ways it's beneficial 
because it means that if you cut something, the 
rest of the game doesn't fall apart. Whereas if 
you have lots of things that kind of rely on each 
other — where it's, ‘Oh, we need the player to 
know this thing in order to understand this thing’ 
— then when you get to a certain stage, you 
can't just say, ‘That can go’. Or if you do that, 
it really hurts the experience.” 

Perhaps more than anything, the real 
appeal of Sable is being presented with a 
world where you're spoiled for choice in the 
very best way — where every direction promises 
new adventures, rather than a checklist of 
objectives to tick off. When you enter a new 
area here, you won't suddenly see your map fill 
with dozens of icons: any waypoints that are on 
there are quests you've chosen, or markers 
you've placed down after gazing out from a 
vantage point and pinpointing areas of interest 
you'd like to visit next. Sable isn't precious 
about players seeing everything — they have the 
opportunity if they want to, but at the same time 
they can simply go their own way and the 
game is happy for them to do so. This may be 
a world in which everything can be discovered 
or missed, but all of its constituent elements feel 
equally considered, working together as 
harmoniously as that soundtrack. As Sables 
glider carves smoothly up and down another 
dune, redistributing billions of grains of sand as 
it goes, it feels like — as Zauner's plaintive vocal 
would have it — every particle is in sync. E 


"A BIG PART OF THE STORY OF SABLE IS THAT YOU 
AREN'T A HERO, YOU AREN'T SOMETHING SPECIAL 
SO THE WORLD SHOULD CONTINUE WITHOUT YOU” 
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I i 1L 
TELE LLL The game developers striving 


to get closer to the past, 
one glowing dot at a time 


By PauL WaALKER-EMIG 


here's a shift happening in the way 

people think about videogames inspired 

by years gone by. As the quality of the 

pixel art in Square Enix's Final Fantasy 
remasters sparks hot debate, interest in how 
display technologies impact on game art is 
buoyed by the likes of the popular CRT Pixels 
Twitter account and the market grows for 
products that help people get better image 
quality from vintage consoles on modern 
displays, there’s a related trend emerging for 
developers to push the inspiration they take 
from the videogames of the '80s and ‘90s to 
new extremes. Not very long ago, giving a 
game a retro vibe involved simply rendering 


it with pronounced pixels. Nowadays, it 
goes a lot deeper than that. 


Set in an alternative 1980s, 
Replaced doesn't even pretend 
to be authentic to vintage 
hardware, although it does 
feature in-game CRT tech 
inspired by the real thing 


Modern videogames taking inspiration from 
old ones is, of course, nothing new: after the 
indie gaming boom of the late 2000s, we were 
inundated with lóbitinspired pixel art games. 
Over time, however, pixel art has transformed 
from being synonymous with retro revivalism to 
become an aesthetic of its own. In videogames 
such as Narita Boy, Demon Throttle, Arcade 
Paradise, Cursed Castilla, Super Hydorah and 
Blazing Chrome, we're seeing a move to 
re-establish that connection to the past by going 
way beyond simply using pixel art to evoke 
times gone by. These games attempt to emulate 
the look and even the sound of the technology of 
earlier eras, leaving us in no doubt about their 


Studio Koba's Narita Boy, 
released on all major platforms 
earlier this year, isn't about 
capturing the precise visual 
fidelity of old games but "a 
feeling of something lost" 
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desire to transport us to another time. What is 
motivating developers to push things to another 
level, and how are they achieving it? 

For Ed Fornieles, creative director of Narita 
Boy, from Spanish team Studio Koba, the 
answer is deeply personal. "I made a retro- 
influenced game because | wanted to explore 
my own experience from that time, when | 
played as a kid on the arcade cabinets in my 
village in the summers of the '80s," he says. "I 
wanted to talk about nostalgia, as a player, as a 
child, and create the aesthetic of it. | wanted to 
capture a feeling of something lost, a time that 
has gone and is never going to come back - a 
time when my generation grew, looking at what 


we experienced, the way games and cultural 
products were made, with everything wrapped 
in a kind of innocence." 

To do that, Narita Boy uses pixel art as a 
basis but goes significantly further, emulating 
some of the artifacts of vintage CRT televisions 
using a combination of post-processing filter 
effects powered by Unity. "Many people said, 
"Why are you pouring on this amount of filters? 
Your pixel art looks gorgeous,’” Fornieles recalls. 
"My answer was that it is not about the art itself, 
it's about the feeling." 

The approaches developers are taking to 
evoke this feeling span a wide spectrum. At this 
year's E3 we were introduced to Replaced, a 


DEMON THROTTLE 
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game that instantly conjures up another era but 
does so without using the visual artifacts 
employed by Narita Boy. Having said that, the 
appearance of an in-game CRT is one of the key 
ways that the game orients us in time — time 
being an alternate version of the 1980s in this 
case. “It was a deliberate choice to start the 
trailer with a CRT display,” says Yura Zdanovich 
of Replaced developer Sad Cat Studios. “It’s one 
of the most prominent visual cues when we talk 
about retro technology. We absolutely adore 
these kinds of things and it will appear in the 
game, but you'll have to play it yourself to find 
out exactly how.” 

Outside of that, the game doesn’t try to take 
us back to the ‘80s by looking like it's being 
displayed by the technology of that era, but 
instead by emulating the vision that you might 
expect from a piece of media created in that 
time period. “One of our goals is to capture 
how science fiction was envisioned back then 
and mix it with some retro or classic elements of 
that era,” Sad Cat Studios’ Igor Gritsay says. 
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"[The style is] ‘cassette futurism’. 


Taking things fo the extreme is Doinksoft’s 
Demon Throttle, which is committing to its retro 
premise to the extent that only physical copies of 
the game will be released. One look at the 
game in action is enough to tell you how much 
effort has gone into making it look like the real 


deal. Gameplay designer Cullen Dwyer made a 
post-processing shader to emulate a CRT display 
that goes beyond most other examples. “All the 
art in the game is regular, sharp pixel art, and 
then it is fed through an effect that makes it 
appear ‘fuzzy’,” he tells us. “A lot of people do 
scanline shaders, and some light curvature 
around the edges of the screen to emulate the 
roundness of a CRT - sometimes these turn out 
good, but they can look a little tacky if you don’t 
get it just right. | elected to use animated 
scanlines which alternate every couple frames, 
offsetting the pixels in each row horizontally by 
a little bit. When you play it fast, it gives a 
certain fuzziness, like the signal has a little bit > 


RETRO REUTUSL IBI 


Mattias Gustavsson, creator of retro projects including 
DOOM-CRT and Extrication, talks through his CRT Image Viewer 
(bit.ly/crtview), explaining how it simulates '80s displays: 
B CURVATURE "The viewer applies a curvature to 
the image, to emulate the ways old CRT screens were 
not flat, which distorted the shape of the image." 

E COLOUR CHANNELS "It pulls the red, green and 
blue colour channels apart ever so slightly, in different 
directions. CRT screens have little clusters of individual 
red/green/blue dots with a slight offset. The effect of 
this can be seen when you, for example, have a large 
block of white on a black background, and you can see 
a faint tint of colour on the edges." 

B SCAHLXHES "Probably the effect most associated 
with CRTs are scanlines. On a real CRT, scanlines are 
gaps between horizontal rows of pixels, but for my 
shader I do it just by darkening some pixel lines." 


PIXEL PERFECT 


Final Fantasy Pixel Remaster 
Collection takes the originals' 
art and 'optimises' it for 
modern displays. It's easy to 
see the motivation, yet it's 
not been universally popular 


B GHOSTING “It applies a blur trail on top of everything. 
This is to emulate the way the phosphor of a CRT screen 
takes a short time to fade out once you turn it off, leaving a 
bit of visual persistence to moving things, and giving a ghost 
trail when things move around." 

B UXGHETTE "After that, a vignette effect is applied, 
making the whole screen brighter in the centre and darker 
towards the edges/corners. On a real CRT, there is an 
electron gun in the centre, sweeping over the screen 
surface, and it tends to be brighter towards the centre." 

B SHADOW MASK “This emulates the ‘aperture grill’ or 
‘shadow mask’ of a CRT, which is a fine metal mesh overlaid on 
the phosphor dots. | emulate this by just adding vertical lines 
that darken some of the pixels, just like scanlines, but fainter.” 
MHOLSE “I add a very faint flicker and some faint 

noise, which you can barely see but which makes the 

filter feel a bit more alive.” 
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Demon Throttle feels like it's 
nearing some kind of end point 
when it comes to modern 
productions paying homage 

to the past. What else is left? 
Sprite flicker? Slowdown? 


eMULATING ERAS 


Reimagining the old days doesn't mean stopping at the 
'80s. While the 16bit era has also been explored in many 
modern games, the 32bit scene is enjoying a surge today. 
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SHOWEL KHXGHT 


Shovel Knight famously cast off some of the technical 
restrictions that held back the NES titles that served as 
its inspiration — not least with its colour palette — to 
deliver an idealised, fantasy version of 8bit gaming. 
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B.I.0.T.8. 


This in-development Metroidvania is a love letter to 
the 8bit era, employing four-colour visuals that heavily 
evoke Nintendo's Game Boy. Projects such as this 
illustrate the extreme attention to detail that typifies 
the most committed corners of the scene. 
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of static on an old system." That would produce 
evocative results in itself, but there are further 
layers. “I also have the scanlines apply a bit of a 
warm colour correction, amplifying the reds and 
the greens while muting the blues, and then the 
colours of any given pixel average with the 
colours of nearby ones," Dwyer explains. The 
finishing touch is a screen format closer to 4:3 
than 16:9. "We chose a more square-ish 


resolution to sell the style a bit more, but also 
because vertical shmups are harder to design in 
widescreen aspect ratios." 

If you've seen the Demon Throttle reveal 
trailer, you'll have noticed that the game doesn't 
just look like an old game, it sounds like one 


SUHTEC MAHIA 


Sonic Mania is a game that stands out from many remakes 
and reboots of classic games by taking a different approach — 
it's a game full of new levels that want to convince you they 
could almost have appeared on the original Sega Mega Drive. 
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This critically acclaimed Metroidvania and its in-development 
sequel are great examples of how retro-inspired games often 
blur eras together. Though it's often described as (and is in 
part) a 16bit-era-inspired game, 8bit games such as Metroid, 
Contra and Blaster Master are also key influences. 


too, with low-quality voice samples helping to 
sell the old-school aesthetic. 

"We recorded all of the speech onto the 
computer in high quality, and then ran them 
through the Delta PCM channel in Famitracker, 
an NES chiptune tracker, which downsamples 
the waveforms into ones that are compatible 
with the NES," Dwyer explains. "Actually, all of 
the sound effects in the game were made in 
Famitracker, which means that conceivably — 
besides the amount of sound effects being 
played at one time — all of the sounds could be 
played on real NES hardware." 

Doinksoft isn't the only developer to 
recognise the importance of sound in evoking 
the flavour of a different age. Gryzor87, a 
musician who works in collaboration with 
Spanish game designer Locomalito, talks us 
through the process of creating sound effects for 
the 2016 release Cursed Castilla, ensuring that 
they felt authentic to the Yamaha YM2203 chip 
that was used for Capcom coin-ops of the '80s 
including 1943 and Gun Smoke. 

"| coded directly on a tracker oriented to 
dump data on the real chip, but the result is an 
emulated sound of that chip, really not far from 
the original since they both manage digital 
waveforms," Gryzor87 says. "The sound chip 
has been modelled after the real specs we find 
in the original YM2203, and we can find 
this sound in all MAME-emulated games - 
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SHOOYHE 2e: RETURN TO DUST 


Following on from the first game's 16bit-like visuals, this 
sequel does an equally stellar job of playing with the low- 
poly-count style typically associated with the 32bit era as 
it switches between dimensions and gameplay styles. 


ak." HORITSL 


OK/NORMAL is notable as a retro-inspired game 
because of how committed it is to its premise. The 
game emulates the restrictions of the original 
PlayStation hardware as closely as possible to help sell 
the impression that it might be a lost piece of software. 


SCCOUHT SPORE 
Ti pep Se 


LAUNCHED IH 
reBRUARY AHO HOU 
nas HEARLY 56,066 

FOLLOWERS 


Commando, Tiger Road, Black Tiger, to name 
just a few. | think sound is an important part of 
the arcade identity, and for this reason we 
decided to include it, just to give the game more 
flavour and solidity.” 


In considering why such authenticity is so 
important, we turn to Jordan Starkweather, who 
cites Locomalito and Gryzor87's Cursed Castilla 
and Super Hydorah as personal favourites 
among modern games honouring the past. 
Starkweather is the person behind CRT Pixels, a 
Twitter account dedicated to photography 
showcasing the nuances of pixel art on CRT 
displays versus ‘raw’ pixel versions of the same 
images. Clearly the account spoke to people: it 
launched in February and now has nearly 
50,000 followers. "Game visuals originally 
looked much less pixelated than we think of 
them today," Starkweather says, reflecting on 
the inspiration for his Twitter posts. "There was 
often a smooth, blended look to most pixelated 
games, particularly in the 16bit era when the 
Sega Genesis was utilising some of the blurriest 
composite video ever, and most SNES models 
output a blurrier image no matter what input 
was used. Game developers knew this and often 
did their best to work around it, eventually even 
utilising this softer picture to hide artifacting, or 
to create the illusion of additional detail. Indie 
devs have gotten much better at creating retro 


Super Hydorah's visuals may not *ao-oo 

be quite as detailed as those of ex Th ae 
the coin-ops that inspired it & V » KS 

(what do you expect from such 


a 
a tiny team?), but it delivers * 
the goods where it matters ' 
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You can feel the affection for 
vintage Capcom in every pixel 
of Cursed Castilla. The game 
was first released in 2012 and 
was a pioneer in terms of 
evoking old-fashioned displays 
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experiences that feel accurate to the era they're 
imitating, but Locomalito was the first | felt 
excelled at it.” 

Indies are leading the way in the field of CRT 
filters, making the kind of display features of 
Nintendo’s mini NES and SNES consoles feel 
basic. "While many retro-style games will 
include a scanline filter, not many go to the 
lengths of creating a filter that actually blends 
the pixels together in a way that looks natural 
and real, while also not feeling distracting,” 
Starkweather says. “Sonic Mania and Blazing 
Chrome are another couple of recent favourite 
examples, although they appear to aim for more 
of that sharp, RGB-style CRT image.” 
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PIXEL PERFECT 


While it's true that Demon Throttle and 
Cursed Castilla feel closer to what we actually 
played in the 1980s in comparison to a game 
such as Replaced, we should be careful about 
thinking about this trend to evoke the post in 
terms of authenticity versus — inauthenticity. 
Locomalito himself points out that, as much effort 
as he puts into recreating the look of old 
hardware, he's still creating an impression rather 
than replicating reality. Ultimately, he views the 
choices he makes as stylistic ones. 

"IF you take pictures of actual arcade 
monitors, you can see that scanlines are not just 
black horizontal lines — pixels look rounded, 
bright pixels feel bigger than dark ones, there's 
colour distortion, and small vertical lines," he 
notes. "We'd need a very high screen resolution 
and computer power to fully mimic what the eye 
can see there, so in the end we just have to 
focus on the most perceptible features. In the 
case of domestic games of the '80s and '90s, 
every CRT display was different. There's even a 
difference between how NTSC and PAL screens 
look. So, in the end, the shader is a design 
choice as heavy as the colour palette [choice]." 
Just as with Narita Boy, we're back to the goal 
of trying to capture a feeling. 

The easy way to explain why developers 
might be reaching for this feeling — and why 
consumers clamour for it — is to chalk it up to » 
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PIXEL PERFECT 


nostalgia and leave it there. Everyone we talk to 
here acknowledges that nostalgia is a central 
aspect of the appeal of these games - but 
equally they agree that it’s only part of the story. 

Take the example of Nosebleed Interactive's 
forthcoming Arcade Paradise, in which you 
launch and manage your own arcade, stocking 
it with vintagedooking cabinets. As with some of 
the aforementioned games, a lot of focus here is 
placed on replicating a look that feels 
believable, even if the cabinets are all entirely 
fictional works. “It was really important to 
achieve an authentic look and feel in the space, 
so we make heavy use of shaders and post 
effects to give all our cabinets various CRT 
artifacts,” game director Andreas Firnigl tells us. 

Arcade Paradise goes beyond making its 
games look authentic, and tries to capture a 
pitch-perfect vibe for the arcade itself. "Weirdly, 
getting the look and feel of the lighting in the 
arcade right has been quite a headache, as we 
want there to be a definite glow to the screens 
and neons," Firnigl explains. "In order to do that 
you need to really nail the ambient lighting so it 
doesn't bloom out elsewhere." 

Yet, despite the effort involved in capturing 
the feel of a real decades-old arcade, this isn't a 
game made by people trying to recapture their 
youth. "We've got a couple of people on the 
team who've very recently graduated and who 
weren't even born when the game is set," Firnigl 
says, "but it definitely scratches an itch of theirs 
too. | think there's definitely a sort of faux- 
nostalgia, for want of a better description. You 
see it with the key audience for stuff like 
Stranger Things and Ready Player One, or even 
just current fashion trends. Actually, | was 
digitising a bunch of old slides of my parents 
that went right back to the ‘60s recently and it 
was just this really fascinating window into the 
past. I'd like to think, with the music, and look, 
and feel and the games of Arcade Paradise, 
that's one of the things we're offering — a sort of 
glimpse into the past. It’s as much about the 
atmosphere as it is about the games." 

“It’s definitely more than just nostalgia,” 
Zdanovich says. "All our team members were 
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Back in 2015, Rare Replay was 
attempting to recreate how 
NES games looked on CRTs in 
the 1980s. The effect was a 
little overcooked, but like most 
filters it can be switched off 


1 Yura Zdanovich 


2 Locomalito 

3 Gryzor87 

4 Ed Fornieles 

5 Andreas Firnigl 

6 Cullen Dwyer 

7 Mattias Gustavsson 
8 Igor Gritsay 


born in the ‘OOs, '90s or late '80s, so we don't 
have many memories of the actual '80s. We 
think the '80s were sort of a breaking point for 
pop culture, when it started to get more mature. 
Yes, it was still goofy at times, but it evolved 
rapidly. Comic books started to tackle darker 
topics, sci-fi movies began to feel less naive, the 
music production quality bar was raised..." 


Even for Locomalito, whose work is 
among the most faithful retro-inspired fare, the 
motivation is more about signalling what to 
expect from the game than it is about nostalgia. 
"[These games] may look appealing for people 
who feel nostalgic about the '80s, but | don't 


think that’s the point at all,” he argues. “What 
our games are trying to say with their particular 
‘arcadey’ style is, ‘Hey, we're bringing back 
casual challenges for people who love action 
games but prefer quick runs instead of long 
playing sessions’. | feel this is particularly useful 
for people who have limited spare time. It's 
easier to limit your playing sessions when you 
have a ‘game over’ screen and a ‘continue?’ 
question, and it's easier to feel satisfied with the 
time invested when you can go through different 
levels and bosses within minutes." 

For Dwyer, too, who is the youngest member 
of the Doinksoft team and wasn't around when 
the games the studio uses for inspiration were 
originally released, the appeal of the aesthetic is 
about what it signals. "I'd say that my love and 
draw towards retro games isn't actually about 
nostalgia at all. It’s more this feeling of a lack of 
a design rulebook with all these old games that 
makes them feel special,” he says. “Developers 
were really out there trying strange things and 
inventing and innovating — even if a lot of those 
ideas didn't quite stick — in a way that doesn't 
happen as often now, | think. So, | guess the 
appeal to people who didn't grow up with the 
games that inspired Demon Throttle is the same 
appeal that we had to make it in the first place: 
try out an experimental, goofy game. It might be 
different than what you're used to playing, but 
that's exciting, isn't it?" 


There is no single explanation for the trend 
for games taking their imitation of vintage 
games to the next level. Yes, it's nostalgia, but 
it’s also the contingent coalition of interest in old 
technologies with the capability and collective 
knowledge to emulate those technologies, plus 
more things besides. 

We quite like Dwyer's suggestion, though. 
Perhaps this is about a desire to return to a time 
when things felt more open, the rules less 
defined. Maybe all of this doesn't need to be 
rendered in obvious pixels at all — in a CRT style 
or otherwise. Could it really be about returning 
to gaming's formative moments in search of a 
sense of possibility lacking in the present? INI 
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State Of The Art 


Entering Virtual Realms, 
an exhibition dedicated 

to transterring videogames T. 
from screen to gallery 


Wall, Kojima 
Productions and 
The Mill, 2021 


Alexis Ong 


Eye, David OReilly 
and Onedotzero, 2021 
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irtual Realms is an exhibition with its 

eye firmly on the future, designed to 

build on the Barbicans first foray into 
videogames, 2002's Game On. “[That was] 
a historical show, looking back at 
videogames, and we wanted to do 
something that instead looked forward, and 
looked to celebrate how videogames have 
developed and changed over the last few 


Patrick Moran, 
associate curator of 
Virtual Realms and 
acting co-head of 
Barbican International 
Enterprises in London 


years, how they speak to so many different 
audiences,” explains Barbican associate 
curator and Virtual Realms co-curator 
Patrick Moran. "The types of interactions 
and engagements they have with their 
audiences are so diverse now and so 
sophisticated, so we really wanted to 
celebrate videogame creativity in a very new 
way.” But as a physical event originally set 
fo open its doors in 2020, the exhibition 


“WE LOOKED TO CELEBRATE 
HOW VIDEOGAMES HAVE 

DEVELOPED AND CHANGED 
OVER THE LAST FEW YEARS” 


Rezonance by Tetsuya 
Mizuguchi, co-curator 
and lead game designer 
at Enhance, is built 
around the theme of 
synaesthesia. Visitors 
can create a shared, 
sensorial experience 


Alexis Ong 


found itself caught in the realities of its 
present — in more ways than one. 

The COVID-19 pandemic delayed the 
launch, its international tour beginning with 
a stint in Singapore's ArtScience Museum in 
June, at a time when the country was in 
circuitbreaker lockdown, limiting the 
capacity of certain installations. The 
pandemic also led to difficulties for the 
exhibitors, including co-curator and Enhance 
Games CEO Tetsuya Mizuguchi. "| couldn't 
move from Tokyo and | couldn't go to 
London. All commissions gathered in London, 
at the Barbican Centre, and we had the final 
test over there. But | couldn't go," he tells us. 
"As co-curator, | couldn't see all the works." 

lt was a situation made even more 
difficult by the multi-sensory nature of Virtual 
Realms. This isn't some static art gallery in 
which you wander past still images; the 
exhibition is composed of six interactive 
installations from game studios across the 
world. Take, for example, Mizuguchi's 
exhibit, Rezonance, co-developed with 
Japanese art collective Rhizomatiks. Playing 
out in a dark enclosed space, it presents 
visitors with ‘seeds’: spherical controllers that 
can be used to manipulate sounds, haptics 
and visuals, and lifted up and down to 
create different sensations, pulsing in time 


with the resulting music. 


Visitors can watch 
these scenes play out 
in front of them across 
big screens, while 
lounging in spongy 
seats and listening to 
the installation's 
orchestral soundtrack 


Alexis Ong 


David OReilly's Eye 
allows players to direct 
elements via huge 
controllers, making 
them spin faster or 
assume a smudged 
effect, as seen here 


Marina Bay Sands 


Marina Bay Sands 


It's not hard to appreciate, then, why 


precision is so important in setting up and 
tweaking these spaces — something that 
was made much more difficult by the 


circumstances. Many of the exhi 


bitors were 


unable to be there for the tests in London, or 
Virtual Realms’ current home in Singapore, 


meaning that everything had to 


be installed 


remotely. “That was so tough, that was so 


tough,” Mizuguchi says. He sti 


able to experience Rezonance i 


making it hard to tell if the final 


hasn't been 
in person, 
result truly 


meets his vision. “It’s really difficult to say 


something. | can only just see a 
videos and look at photos,” he 


nd watch 
says. “l really 


wanted to have the real experience.” 


As if all that weren't enough 


one final twist in store for Virtua 
one that Mizuguchi recounts wi 
smile. "The Barbican Centre shi 


+ 


, 2021 had 
Realms — 
ha wry 


pped all 


the works via container shipping, but the 
Suez Canal problem happened," he says. 


The components were aboard t 
Given when the container ship 
got lodged in the channel. Looki 
now, Mizuguchi is able to laugh 


"That was like mission impossible. 


If the challenges that Virtua 
faced are unprecedented, then 
design of Rezonance is familiar 


he Ever 
amously 
ng back 


about it: 


n 


Realms 
at least the 


4, 


erritory for 


Mizuguchi. The exhibition's subtitle is 
‘Videogames Transformed’, and, as per its 
own description in a press release, the event 


"presents 21st century game design as a 


unique form of contemporary art". Mizuguchi 


is certainly no stranger to melding 


technology and the arts in novel ways. 
According to Moran, this is exactly what 
made him the perfect candidate for 


cocurator of Virtual Realms. 


Working together, the pair expanded 


on the original vision to commission six 
installations, each tied to a single-word 


theme intended to represent the 


core > 
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Together, by media 


artist Field.io and 


thatgamecompany, 


responds to the 


visitors’ presence with 


sounds from Sky: 


Children Of the Light 


elements of videogames: 'synaesthesia', 


‘unity’, ‘connection’, ‘play’, ‘narrative’ and 
‘everything’. If you've played Tetris Effect or 


Rez Infinite in VR — or even had opportuni 


y 


to sample the latter's infamous Synesthesia 
Suit, with its 26 builtin actuators vibrating in 
time with the game's music — you'll hardly be 


shocked to learn which of those themes 

belongs to Mizuguchi's own contribution. 
Meanwhile, it's hard not to notice the 

expansiveness of t 


he last theme on that list. 


'Everything' is actually a nod to the title of 


the 2017 game from exhibitor David 
OReilly, and the inspiration for his Virtual 
Realms installation. Eye, created with des 
agency Onedotzero, is a meditative 
experience where waves of objects and 


ign 


ife- 


forms organise themselves into kaleidoscopic 


patterns on a large screen, moving and 


swaying to an orchestral score provided by 


the London Symphony Orchestra. These 
scenes can be manipulated and distorted 
using massive controllers within the exhibi 
space, while passers-by can watch idly, 
lounging on seats arranged nearby. 


Kojima Productions’ 
Wall is based on the 
theme of human 
connection in Death 
Stranding. Visitors can 
stand on both sides of 
a glass panel to sculpt 
cells with one another 


Tetsuya Mizuguchi, 
guest curator of 
Virtual Realms and 


game creator at 
Enhance, Japan 


tion 


Marina Bay Sands 


We watch atomic bombs and knives swirling 
around together, bobbing gently to the 
symphonious soundtrack. 
It's no surprise, then, to discover that 
Virtual Realms’ vision of games as a 
2 | skcentury artform is one that resonates 
with OReilly. "There have been efforts to 
ignore digital art by the traditional art world 


for a very long time," he says. "Only a few “THERE HAVE BEEN EFFORTS 


digital artists have been allowed to have 


their work considered to be contemporary TO IGNORE DIGITAL ART BY 
art.” Like all the other exhibitors, OReilly was THE TRADITIONAL ART 


unable to see his installation in person in 

Singapore, though he’s looking on the bright WORLD FOR SOME TIME” 
side. “I'm delighted to be showing 

something," he says. “It's been a difficult year 

to, you know... Obviously, there haven't to wander about beneath. Lights, music and 


n 


been any events for such a long time. audio fragments from Sky are then triggered 
depending on the physical positions of 
Another highlight of the exhibition is people in the space. In line with the theme 
Together: The Distance Between (Us) by of unity, the idea is that participants can 
Thatgamecompany, the studio behind intuitively work with one another fo create a 
Journey and more recently Sky: Children ush, euphonious soundscape. 
Of The Light. Created in collaboration with It's an experience that has the potential to 
design agency Field.io, using elements be transcendent but, on our first visit to the 
borrowed from the latter title, Together looks exhibition, Together is sadly marred by minor 
like a simple, pared-down version of the technical issues including crackling audio. 
games the studio is known for, and the theme When we drop by again, these problems 
of collaboration so prevalent in Journey and have been fixed, but immersion is spoiled by 
Sky shines through once again. In this pitch- the fact that the curtains to the exhibit are 
black room, circular lighting structures are consistently flung open. It's most likely an 
installed on the ceiling, with participants free attempt by overeager museum staff to direct 


$ 


people to the installation, but it means that 


outside illumination streams into what could 
Theunsatistying have been a serene and lightless space. 
responsiveness of K roi : 
Wall's interactivity can It's not the only exhibit to face issues. 
be frustrating, since it Wall, by Kojima Productions and visuals 
impedes the sensation he Mill b d d 
of connectivity you agency The Mill, has been created aroun 
feel with each other the theme of connection, inspired by the 


through the reshaping 


af these particles ubiquity of human connections in Death 


Stranding. Since this is a Kojima project, it's 
probably best to refer to the interpretation 
that's presented alongside it: “The wall 
divides two opposing worlds — one alive 
with biological cells, and the other flowing 
with galactic energy particles.” In essence, 
you interact with the wall by waving your 
hands around the cell-like forms on one side, 


or watch as the cosmic particles on the other 
side respond to your presence, at times 
forming a silhouette of your body. This is a 
neat flourish, but the technology at play 
simply doesn't feel sensitive enough, 
meaning we spend an inordinate amount 
of time pawing at the glass panel and 
gesturing wildly, wondering if we're 
interacting with the installation correctly. 
Faring rather better is Dream Shaping, 
an installation jointly put together by — 


“IT WAS JUST ABOUT 
BEING A SANDBOX... 
NO CONSTRAINTS, JUST 
ENJOYING BEING THERE” 


game studio Media Molecule and art 
collective Marshmallow Laser Feast. 
Appropriately enough, given the theme of 
play it represents in the exhibition, this is 
perhaps the installation that most resembles 
a traditional game, giving you the capacity 
to interact and compete with other players 
towards a specific goal. Dream Shaping 
was created in Media Molecule’s Dreams — 
hence the name — and moves you through 
three acts, from interacting in a virtual ball pit 
to stealing orbs from other players, as you 
wield oversized controllers in the form of 
cushioned geometric shapes. 

It makes for the exhibition's most 
physically intensive experience by far, as we 
find ourselves competing with children a third 
our age and infinitely more agile, who leap 
and sprint to capture the controller orbs 
before we get the chance. This is in line with 
Media Molecule5 intent, to encourage 
players to break away from their inhibitions. 
"| just wanted you to be able to go in as an 
adult, as a child, and just embrace that 
performative aspect where you can just do 
stuff and it doesn't matter," explains the 
installation's senior principal designer, 

John Beech. There is no right or wrong way 
to interact with Dream Shaping, he says. 
"You can do interesting things by connecting 
stuff together, but you don't have to. You can 
throw stuff — that's why the shapes make 
sounds as you move them around. It was just 
about being a sandbox, and having no 
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rules, no constraints, just enjoying being 
there in the moment with either your friends 
or complete strangers." 

It's a fine sentiment, only slightly 
undermined by cautious museum staff who, 
in an understandable bid to ensure that the 


exhibits remain functional, repeatedly warn a 


child about the things he shouldn't do. Don't 
stack the controllers on top of one another. 
Don't throw them around. Don't sit on them. 
(We find ourselves hurriedly redirecting our 
own backside, which was just about to be 


planted on a cubical controller.) On a repeat 


visit, we notice extra controllers are tucked 
away in a corner of the room when not in 
use, which seems to rather discourage 

alternative uses of the exhibition's elements. 


Admittedly, offering such assistance 
can be a fine line to tread, particularly for 
exhibits with more ambiguous instructions. 
That's certainly the case with Book Of Sand, 
the installation from Deadlight and Rime 
developer Tequila Works and media 
production agency The Workers. 
Representing the theme of narrative at the 
exhibition, it's delivered without explicit 
instructions. Visitors can progress the tale, 
set in Rime's gorgeous Mediterranean world, 
by using their own bodies as controllers, 
stepping into spotlights together at 
appropriate moments. We watch one 
perplexed visitor diving for the spotlights as 


Book Of Sand, by 

Rime developer Tequila 
Works and The Workers, 
is the least visually 
abstract offering on 
show, making it an 
inviting option for 

the less adventurous 


Play, by Media 
Molecule, is built in 
Dreams. Players wield 
oversized geometric 
controllers as they 
work towards specific 
goals together 


Marina Bay Sands 


Dream Shaping, Media 
Molecule and Marshmallow 
Laser Feast, 2021 


soon as they appear, which stops the story 
from advancing. Fortunately, a sharp-eyed 
museum attendant is able to offer 
appropriate hints to help the player proceed. 
It's a good example of how the presence of 
staff can enhance, rather than hinder, the 
experience of visitors. 
This is, unfortunately, an exception to the 
rule: on our visits to the exhibition the staff 
are friendly but at times seem ill-equipped to 
oversee installations that house interactive 
art. But, along with the occasional technical 
difficulties, it's an understandable result of the 


way Virtual Realms has come together; an 
artefact of the moment it exists in rather than 
the one it looks forward to. “A lot of the 


experiences [in Virtual Realms] are around 
emerging elements of spatial computing 
which aren't really present in videogames 
yet," Moran says. 

“I's also giving videogames a very 
different audience to a traditional gam 
he adds. "So, you know, you're not an 
individual player wit 
connected group online — you're a gallery 
audience. You're not expecting to complete 
something to win something. It's an 
experience — you take different elements 
from it." This recontextualisation of familiar 
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h a controller or a 
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elements — whether it's the synaesthesia of 
Mizuguchi's installation, or the snatches of 
Sky in Thatgamecompany's Together — is a 
potential way of opening up thi 
people who might not be willing to pick up 
a traditional controller, and finding common 
ground with veteran players. 
Despite its stumbles, this kind o 
connection can be seen throughout Virtual 
tists and game 
developers who have collaborated on its 
innovative installations, and also in the teams 


s medium to 


4, 


Realms: in the collection of ar 


TE 


in disparate countries putting together an 
exhibition remotely. And then on the ground, 
too, in the attendant guiding a visitor through 
a difficult patch, the adult being outpaced 
by their younger rivals, the darkened room 
trangers collaborating to produce 
emergent music. Whatever the individually 
assigned theme of each installation, what 
truly unites this exhibition is the idea of 
bringing people together. Given the 
circumstances that caused Virtual Realms 


of s 


so many difficulties, at least that theme is 
one that resonates more than ever. 
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MANIFOLD 
GARDEN 


How an artist's Escherinspired practice 
project became a seven-year odyssey 
By Nia O'DoNocHuE 


Format iOS, PC, PS4, PS5, Switch, Xbox Series, Xbox One 
Developer/publisher William Chyr Studio 
Origin US 
Release 2019 


alling in Manifold Garden is a disarmingly 

meditative experience. As the wind whistles 

by, you see the very same roof you leapt 

from rushing back upwards to meet you. 
Look left, look right: see the level repeat itsel 
infinitely, a dizzying vision of eternity floating in a 
starless void. You're safe here, free to continue 
your descent in a smooth, continuous loop. It’s an 
astonishing effect, one that never fails to delight 
for the entirety of this firstperson puzzler, and it's 
all the more impressive when you consider that it 
is game director William Chyr’s first videogame. 
However, the moment was a long time coming — 
seven years, to be exact. 

After graduating from the University Of 
Chicago in 2009, Chyr started making balloon 
animals as a street performer to get through the 
summer. Following an intemship with advertising 
agency leo Burnett, during which time Chyr 
created an award-winning ad for feminine 
hygiene products, he moved to his teenage 
hometown, Toronto, and got a job making 
science museum exhibits, alongside creating 
balloon-sculpture installations. 

He moved back to Chicago in 2012 and 
wanted to try something new — considering 
glassblowing, metalworking and even studying 
architecture. Then a friend reintroduced him to 
videogames. It had been over a decade since 
he'd previously played games properly, and the 
likes of Flower, Braid and Journey convinced him 
that this was the medium he'd been looking for. 

His initial idea was to create a timetravelling 
MMORPG based in Chicago, but he worried this 
might be too ambitious. Instead, he decided to 
work on a smaller project, inspired by Portal, to 
learn game development. "So my first challenge 
was: how do | find a mechanic that messes with 
physics?" Chyr says. For inspiration he looked to 
the work of MC Escher and the Christopher 
Nolan film Inception, in which characters can 
defy gravity by walking on impossible dream 
architecture. "| thought, ‘Hey, that could be a cool 
mechanic," Chyr explains. "In that early version, 
it wasn't the player changing gravity and walking 
up the wall: you rotated the entire level." 

A prototype, originally named Relativity after 
Eschers 1953 work, was developed over 
Thanksgiving weekend in 2012. However, Chyr 
quickly realised this central mechanic wasn't 
working. It was in 2013, while he was living as 
an artistin-residence in Shanghai, that he decided 
to start over and landed on the game's gravity- 


Levels end with dazzling visual sequences, after which you 
visit an expanding garden that's home to flocks of birds 


shifting mechanic, where players can alter their 
centre of gravity to walk on walls and explore 
impossible architecture. The residency lasted for 
six months and gave him the chance to playtest 
his builds with other artists. They were engaged, 
but started to flag around the fifth puzzle room. 
Chyr knew he had something interesting when 
showing the game to an Austrian artist. At a 


“| DON'T THINK IT 
WAS UNTIL I WAS 
FIVE YEARS INTO 
DEVELOPMENT THAT 

| REALISED | WAS IN IT 
FOR THE LONG HAUL" 


certain point, they subconsciously switched from 
speaking aloud in English to German. “That's 
when | knew: OK, this is actually an interesting 
mechanic that's making people think," Chyr says. 
"But the issue was, besides puzzles, there was 
nothing else. It was just one room after another." 

What had started out as a practice project 
kept growing, though it took time for its scope to 
dawn on Chyr. "For the first two, three years of 
development, | was constantly telling everyone | 
was two months away from shipping and telling 
myself that as well. | don’t think it was until | was 
five years into development that | realised that | 
was in it for the long haul,” he laughs. 

Chyr started taking his game to conferences 
such as GDC, where he'd watch people play the 
game and make note of any problems, before 
returning home to refine his work. Then he'd take 
it to another event and do it all over again. 


“Between 2014 and 2016, | went to about 30 


conventions, festivals, conferences,” he explains. 
"| was basically going once a month." 

This iterative development process brought 
about many of Manifold Garden's distinctive 
features. The game originally took place entirely 
indoors; when players said they wanted shadows 
on puzzle cubes, Chyr added windows as a light 
source. This inadvertently allowed players to see 
the unusual architecture outside, which they 
wanted to explore. This presented a new 
problem: what happens if you fall off a ledge? 
Chyr disliked invisible walls, instead smoothly 
resetting players to the level's apex when they fell. 
However, this meant that Chyr couldn't implement 
a skybox, leaving his levels floating in voids. The 
solution, suggested by a mathematician friend, was 
a looping world. Chyr wrapped duplicates of a 
level around its central instance in a grid, creating 
the illusion of infinitely repeating geometry, and 
voila: 3D world wrapping. “None of [these 
moments] by themselves were massive revelations 
that changed the game," Chyr says, "but over 
time all of them added up." 

Chyr initially focused on designing 'exam 
puzzles', where multiple concepts would be 
introduced individually before being combined 
together, but these simply weren't enough fun. 
Additionally, a lack of pacing between puzzle 
rooms led to players getting ‘puzzle fatigue’. 
Chyr didn't want to add voiceover as a solution, 
concerned that his game would be unfavourably 
compared to Portal, and instead designed 
interesting architectural spaces as palate 
cleansers. "At this time, it was a puzzle game 
with architectural elements," he says. "It wasn't 
until 2016 that | realised it was an architectural 
game with puzzle elements." 


Chyr received Indie Fund investment in 
2015, enabling him to bring in other developers 
and focus on design. However, having worked as 
a solo artist since 2010, collaboration proved 
challenging. "It was tough,” he admits. "The first 
two years of working with people, it was like a 
revolving door. | had to learn to work with 
people, | had to learn to communicate. We didn't 
use Slack or anything, we just talked on Skype - it 
was such a disaster." Funding was also an issue. 
"We never really had enough money to 
guarantee people work," Chyr explains. 

In early 2017, he went back to working 
alone. He had been "90 per cent" handsoff from 
programming for 18 months and had to dive > 
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into a messy codebase. Not having much 
confidence in his programming skills, he found this 
to be one of the scariest periods of development. 
However, everything changed when graphics 
programmer Arthur Brussee joined the project. 
Brussee, who had previously worked on Ori And 
The Blind Forest, was hired to fix an issue with the 
game's portal system, supposedly for just a week's 
work, but his involvement expanded quickly. 

"To do that properly, my general impression 
was: ‘If | can be so bold here, let's apply some 
more tech direction here and see where the thing is 
actually going'. That was, in hindsight, quite the 
power move," Brussee laughs. “I didn't quite intend 
it like that but Will was extremely nice about it. He 
was happy and like, "Yeah, sure, do your thing’.” 
The 3D world wrapping was a challenge for 
Brussee, who was misled by the game's 
minimalistic art style; shouldn't this be fast to render, 
particularly if it's shipping on iPhone? "I don't think 
| quite internalised that if the whole world is filled 
with these wraps, you're not just rendering a bit 
more geometry, you're rendering a ton more 
geometry," Brussee says. 

This required the creation of an automated 
system which crunched down spaces into lower 
levels of detail depending on their distance from 
the player — replacing animated objects with static 
objects, for example, or simplifying geometry. 
Brussee built a custom rendering system in Unity for 
the game's portals, and was also responsible for 
the smooth black outlines around objects and 


structures, a crucial part of the game's aesthetic. 

“It took me a while, but knowing that | could rely 
on Arthur, that he was going to do good work and 
he was going to be there for me, made me start 
trusting other people again," Chyr says. The team 
eventually expanded to a core of eight developers, 
including composer Laryssa Okada. Music is a 
huge part of the game's emotional core and 
Okada hoped to evoke a feeling of scale and 
grandiosity. However, she also wanted to keep 
things calm. “As | played the game, | was 
sometimes really frustrated because l'm not good 
at puzzles, so | just wanted to calm myself down 
and other players like me," Okada says. 

Okadas score, inspired by musicians such as 
Pauline Oliveros, William Basinski, Brian Eno and 
Jóhann Jóhannsson, is highly responsive. Tracks 
evolve dynamically as you explore and interact 
with objects, with transitions fading slowly and 


seamlessly to ensure a smooth experience for the 
player. For a fairly structured level, Okada could 
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Q&A 


William Chyr 
Game director, 
Manifold Garden 


How would you 
describe the visual 
style of the game? 
We're very, very 
proud of the edgework that Arthur did — they're 
very clean lines. It's a minimalist art style with 
very refined details. We don't have textures, 

it's very constrained — there's no spheres, there 
aren't curved surfaces — but | think it looks good 
because all of the elements that are there are 
very polished. 


Were you concerned about people waiting 
for the game to be released? 

There was definitely a bit of a concern. A lot of 
press websites would do the games they were 
most excited for next year: we were on one for 
2015, then we were on another for 2016 [and 
2017]. After that, people were like: "This game's 
not coming out’. It wasn't like there was a ton of 
discourse, but people posted in the Steam Store 
page. There would be discussions about puzzle 
games, then someone would mention [Manifold 
Garden] and people would be like: ‘Nah, that 
game's dead’. Those are always tough to see, 
especially because | was still working on it, but 
| didn't know when it was going to finish. 


What's in the future for you and your studio? 
| can't talk much about future projects — it's not 
even because | want to be secretive, but | still 
really don't know. You'll probably have seen 
some interviews where | said, ‘Manifold Garden 
is going to be my last game — | don't know if | 
want fo stay in the industry’ — that is no longer 
the case. There are parts of Manifold Garden's 
development that were tough, but | still think 
games [are] such an exciting medium. | made 
this game and | am not bored - theres still so 
much that | don't know about the industry and 
about the medium. 


write a more traditional track to match before 
distilling it into loopable chunks. However, more 
freeform levels required a different solution. 

“I's almost programmatic in the approach. If 
you listen to a Brian Eno song, you can start it at 
the start or you can cut to 30 minutes in, or 15 
minutes in. If you fade it in, it'll still feel like the start 
of a song," Okada explains. “I studied [Eno and 
Basinski's music] a lot to understand their processes 
because it's really challenging to create a subtle 
entrance to a layer to promote player progression.” 

Okada had worked as a music editor on titles 
such as Assassin's Creed: Origins, but this score 
was her debut as a game composer. Did she feel 


nervous? "| mean, yeah — | wanted it to be cool!" 
she laughs. “Because | was doing so much sound 
design, | was like: ‘| don't know if this is going to 
make me look like a composer when it releases’, but 
| had to just shut off that doubt and insecurity and 
be like: | don't care. | think it matches the game." 


Chyr's living costs were low during 
development, but he's open about having to 
occasionally borrow money from friends, family 
and roommates to get by. Late in development, he 
secured a bridge loan from SMG Studio. Some of 
the team worked for revenue share and the funding 
gave Chyr breathing room to pay stipends. 
Additionally, QA testers were brought on and Chyr 
estimates that up to 40 people worked on the 
game at ifs peak. SMG also helped to coordinate 
the games release on Apple Arcade, while one of 
Chyrs Indie Fund contacts helped to set up his 
partnership with Epic for the PC release. 

Seven years is a long time to work on a project, 
and the journey wasn't always smooth sailing. Early 
in development, Chyr felt a strong desire to prove 
himself, particularly as he neared his 30s. He 
remembers occasionally waking up at 4pm and 
working until 10am the following day. Although 
Chyr believed in the project, he attributes part of 
this unhealthy schedule to the sunk cost fallacy. He 
remembers thinking: “I’ve got to finish this game so 
that | can live my life, and every minute this game 
is in development is a minute that l'm not being 
able to have a life." However, his mindset changed 
in 2015, shifting his focus from productivity to 
maintaining a healthy worklife balance. He 
downloaded Tinder, got a gym membership and 
started relearning French. "If | showed up, | 
streamed for two, three hours,” Chyr recalls. “Even 
if | got nothing done, to me, that was a victory. | 
realised half of it is just about being present, just 
showing up, keeping that routine and then making 
it consistent and being persistent. Eventually it will 
get done. Just take it one step at a time, really." 

The game finally launched in October 2019. 
Celebrating the occasion on Twitter, Chyr wrote: 
“I'm so proud of the incredible team that made this 
happen." Reflecting now, he feels that shipping the 
game at all was a relief and a miracle. "If you had 
asked the 25-yearold me, ‘Would you do a 
project that's going to take seven years?', he would 
have said, ‘Hell, no'," Chyr says. “Just the idea of 
committing to something for seven years was 
inconceivable to me back then. I've become a 
very different person in making this game." Wi 
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@ An early prototype of Relativity. 
© Chyr received marketing 
assistance from Sony early in 
development, securing a slot at 
the PlayStation E3 booth in 2015. 
© Manifold Garden's aesthetics 
were inspired by the brutalist 
structures of architect Tadao Ando. 
© Okada worked closely with 
sound designer Martin Kvale, 
collaborating for playtesting and 
sharing ideas around the project. 
© Chyr was assisted by two design 
consultants: Geert Nellen, who 
streamlined the game's core 
design, and Drogen, who worked 
on the ending sequence of puzzles. 
© Tuning puzzle difficulty was a 
tricky process. Chyr: "If it's too 
frustrating, people bounce off of it. 
If it's not frustrating enough, then 
people don't find it interesting" 
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How the longestrunning 
Japanese RPG studio continues 
to blaze its own Trails 
By ALAN WEN 
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ou might expect a studio's longevity to 
be marked like the rings of a tree, 
something that can be traced through to 
its size and growth. But that's certainly 
not the case for Nihon Falcom. The oldest RPG 
developer in Japan, currently celebrating its 40 
anniversary, it's also one of the smallest, with a 
headcount that has remained firmly in the double 
digits. As a Japanese developer that has stuck to 
its native territory for the majority of its lifespan, 
ifs games aren't household names like Final 
Fantasy, Persona or even Dragon Quest. Far 
rom a disadvantage, though, the company's 
president, Toshihiro Kondo, views this as a 
strength. "The fact that we do everything, from 
game development to music and video 
production to package design and marketing, 
all in-house helps us avoid inaction due to a lack 
of knowledge," he tells us. 

Nihon Falcom's real success is in enduring 
all these years as the underdog. It may lack the 
production values and global reach of Square 
Enix or Bandai Namco {the latter, incidentally, is 
the publisher of several of Falcom's The legend 
Of Heroes games overseas] but it has weathered 
the storm of the Japanese game industry's most 
turbulent periods without having to be acquired 
by or merged with a larger operation in order to 
survive. While it has shifted from its origins as a 
PCfirst developer to prioritising consoles in the 
past decade, it has neither compromised on its 
JRPG roots nor taken the free-to-play path on 
mobile like so many of its contemporaries. 

However, the studio's size certainly hasn't 
hindered its ambition, nor the scale of its unique 
brand of storytelling. Last year saw the English 
release of The legend Of Heroes: Trails of Cold 
Steel IV, concluding the Erebonia arc of the 
fourpart series. This is just one part of a huge 
overarching connected universe set on the 
continent of Zemuria, where rival nations and 
unexpected alliances cross over, which began 
with the Trails In The Sky trilogy, directed by 
Kondo himself. 

Where its rivals are happy to move on to 
a whole new world with new characters and 
stories in the next numbered instalments in their 
flagship series, Falcom has built up a rich, 
complex tapestry of worldbuilding and continuity 
that's probably only matched in print, by the 
likes of George RR Martin. By the time you 
reach Trails Of Cold Steel IV's finale, the cast 
has expanded to be as eye-wateringly enormous 
as the MCU's roster — and those are just the 
playable characters. 


th 


Having progressed from fanboy to company president, 
Falcom's Toshihiro Kondo is certainly living the dream 


Indeed, this epic is still far from over, with 
a whole game acting as an epilogue for the 
past few games yet to come, in the form of 
Trails Into Reverie. Meanwhile, the studio is 
developing a new Trails title, known currently by 
its Japanese title Kuro No Kiseki, which will 
kickstart another lengthy arc in Zemuria. If that 
all sounds like the result of a lot of ambitious 
planning, it wasn't necessarily what Kondo 
expected when he took the reins on the series’ 
third arc. "[Trails In The Sky] was my first relevant 


IT HAS NEITHER COMPROMISED ON 


Falcom 


NIHON FALCOM CORPORATION 


Founded 1981 

Employees 60 

Key staff Toshihiro Kondo (president/producer/ 
writer), Takayuki Kusano (director), Hisayoshi 
Takeiri (Trails Of Cold Steel series writer) 

URL falcom.co.jp 

Selected softography The legend Of Heroes: 
Trails Of Cold Steel, The legend Of Heroes: 
Trails In The Sky, Ys, Tokyo Xanadu, Brandish, 
Zwei 

Current projects The legend Of Heroes: Trails 
From Zero, The legend Of Heroes: Trails To 
Azure, The legend Of Heroes: Trails Into 
Reverie, The legend Of Natuya: Boundless 
Trails, The Legend of Heroes: Kuro No Kiseki 


a foot in the door at his dream company. 
Falcom was already familiar with his website, 
not least because Kondo had phoned the 
company to ask if it would be OK for him to 
use its copyrighted images. So when the 
Finance graduate tried applying for a more 
‘respectable’ position in the company's 
accounting division, it was decided instead 
that his knowledge of the Internet made Kondo 
the perfect candidate to put in charge of 
maintaining and handling the company server. 


ITS 


JRPG ROOTS NOR TAKEN THE F2P PATH 
ON MOBILE LIKE MANY CONTEMPORARIES 


experience, so | was probably too busy with the 
task at hand to think too long about it," he says. 
"| knew | wanted to continue the story of the 
Erebonian Empire and the Republic of Calvard 
since they were set during this time. However, 
this was something | merely hoped would 
happen, and | never imagined that things 
would continue for as long as they have.” 


Kondo’s route to the role of Falcom's 
president has been an unusual one, taking him 
rom a fan of its games to the face of the 
company in the west in record time. And, given 
his earliest encounter with those games, it could 
have been a totally different story. “The first 
Falcom title | played was Ys Ill at a friend's 
house,” he says. “At the time, | found the game 
difficult and wound up getting ‘game over’ after 
a short while.” 

That unforgiving introduction, however, 
wasn't enough to deter Kondo’s fascination with 
the studio’s output. After building a fan website 
in his time at university, he realised this could be 


Despite having no prior game development 
experience, Kondo would eventually move to 
writing for a number of games, as a result of 
providing his own ideas and feedback to the 
team when he was creating websites for the 
games, before discovering he was also adept at 
managing team schedules, which led to him 
becoming an executive. Then, when Falcom's 
founder Masayuki Kato had to step down as 
president in 2007 for health reasons, he asked 
Kondo to pick up the reins. For an up-and- 
coming employee to become president of a 
major Japanese game company in less than a 
decade is extremely rare, putting Kondo next to 
the likes of FromSoftware's Hidetaka Miyazaki. 

Did Falcom being a smaller company make 
it easier for him to be noticed by the higherups? 
"| don't know whether that helped or not, but 
| had it in my mind that joining a company with 
a small number of employees would be better 
for me in many ways," Kondo says. More 
important, he says, were the opportunities 
afforded in spite of his prior experience, » 
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something Kondo believes brought out the best 
in him. It certainly worked for one of the studio’s 
most famous alumni. Makoto Shinkai, who cut 
his teeth making the animated sequences in 
Falcom's games, despite having no 
moviemaking knowledge when he joined the 
company, went on to direct the 2016 romantic 
fantasy Your Name, one of the most successful 
anime films ever made. 


Kondo’s tenure has seen a slow but 
steady push into the western market — and it 

is here that the mismatch between Falcom's 
ambitions and its size really comes to a head. 
Unless a series has proven global reach, 
Japanese titles typically focus on the local 
market before moving on to localisation. 
Falcom, however, has no in-house localisation 
team in place, meaning it relies on publishing 
partnerships to take its games overseas. Fans in 
the west have had to be incredibly patient, with 
each instalment in the Trails Of Cold Steel series 
arriving two years after its respective Japanese 
release — although this could be considered 
quick in comparison to previous efforts. 

Localisation takes so long mostly because 
of the monumental amount of text that requires 
translation: Trails Of Cold Steel Ill alone 
consists of 1.6 million Japanese characters. 

"In the past, there was also the fact that all the 
work was completed in-house and the data 
structure of the game was only understood by 
people at the company,” Kondo adds. “Our 
tools were also made in-house, and there were 
no proper manuals. Now we are reviewing 
the data format so that it can be easily shared 
with people outside the company." 

Given that Falcom's main strength lies in 
the interwoven history of its characters and 
world, the accessibility of its library is another 
issue. For instance, console players new to 
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Trails Of Cold Steel who meet Estelle and Joshua 
and find themselves wanting to experience their 
story over in the Trails In The Sky games will be 
stymied by the fact that the latter series is only 
available on Steam. 

Nonetheless, progress is being made. It was 
recently announced that Trails From Zero and 
Trails To Azure — titles from the Crossbell arc but 
closely intertwined with the events of Trails Of 
Cold Steel — would finally be coming to the 
west. While these aren't due until autumn 2022 
and early 2023 respectively, fans will 
nonetheless soon be able to enjoy the whole 
Trails Of Cold Steel series without feeling like 
they're missing half the story. 


The Falcom JDK Band perform a 40th anniversary live concert streamed to western fans 
for the first time. The band is part of the developer's in-house sound team (Falcom Sound 
Team JDK), which is credited for all of the studio's game music stretching back to 1990 


if it is to reach as wide an audience as possible. 
This was the case for Switch — now by some 
distance the dominant console in Japan, but one 
Falcom appeared slow to support, until new 
publishing partner NIS America suggested 
porting Ys VIII: Lacrimosa Of Dana to the 
console in 2018. “Originally, we did want to 
release games on the Switch, but were too busy 
to make that happen ourselves,” Kondo 
explains. "We wound up meeting with a partner 
company who worked with us on that, and now 
we are able to release Switch titles consistently." 
The jump to a new platform has resulted in 
some awkward chronology: the third and fourth 
instalments of Trails Of Cold Steel are available 


FALCOM ANIMATOR MAKOTO SHINKAI 
WENT ON TO DIRECT ONE OF THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL ANIME FILMS EVER 


Still, there's no getting around the fact that 
both games are more than a decade old and 
were originally made for PSP, released before 
the company committed to making fully 3D 
console titles. It's a challenge of which Kondo is 
all too aware. When we ask whether there's a 
chance of the Trails In The Sky games he 
directed making the jump to more modem 
platforms, Kondo says that he would prefer to 
see a proper remake of the trilogy rather than a 
port. "However, we are a group of people who 
want to develop original games, so for now, our 
first priority is to focus on that and expand the 
scope of our work through collaboration with 
other companies." 

In other words, though Falcom takes pride in 
keeping as much of its development in-house as 
possible, it naturally has to outsource some work 


on Switch, but the first two parts are only just 
arriving this summer, and so far only in Japan. 
For future releases, however — including never 
previously localised action RPG The legend Of 
Natuya: Boundless Trails — Falcom is targeting 
simultaneous launches on multiple formats. 

Meanwhile, the next Trails game is due to 
be released in Japan this September. Kuro No 
Kiseki has yet to be confirmed for a western 
release — NISA‘s translators already have four 
games’ worth of text to be getting on with, after 
all — but we get the impression that, if we sit 
down again with Kondo for the company's 50th 
anniversary, it will be to discuss a company that 
looks much more internationally aligned. And 
even if it takes that long for the next game to 
make it to these shores — well, to Falcom fans, 
what's another ten years? ll 
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fÐ Trails In The Sky is set 
in the relatively peaceful 
nation of Liberl, one of 
many territories caught in 
a power struggle on the 
continent of Zemuria. 

D Falcom was committed 
to pixel art for its 
characters in Trails In 
The Sky. The aesthetic 
suited Sony's PSP handheld. 
© Ys’ red-haired hero Adol 
is the longest-running 
character in Falcom's 
storied history. 
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Explore the iPad 
edition of Edge for 
extra Play content 


STILL 
PLAYING 


Streets Of Rage 4 PC 

The game that proved there’s life in the 
scrolling brawler yet gets a paid expansion 
that makes it even more essential. The 
highlight of the Mr X Nightmare DLC is a 
Survival mode that charges you with battling 
increasingly challenging waves of enemies, 
picking up bonuses between rounds that 
transform the way you play. By the time you 
hit level ten, you might have weapons that 
leave toxic pools, electrically charged 
punches and multiple jumps — letting you 
cross the arena without ever touching down. 
Gloriously daft, and all the better for it. 


The Legend Of Zelda: Skyward Sword HD 
Switch 

This enhanced remaster is arguably the 
quintessential entry for those who love 
Zelda's puzzles more than anything else: 
several of its dungeons are among the finest 
in series history, while its smoother 
performance gives it a perkier pace than the 
original. Sure, after Breath Of The Wild its 
old routines feel restrictive, but with right- 
stick swordplay making for a fine alternative 
to motion controls and that score as 
swooningly romantic as ever, it targets 

both brain and heart with great precision. 


Olija PC 

Should we include a category for Best 
Videogame Weapon in this year’s Edge 
awards, Devolver would currently be in 
competition only with itself. Boomerang X's 
cross blade, or Olija’s harpoon? It's a tight 
call - both double as deadly ways to 
puncture foes and thrilling methods of 
traversal. Let's call it a draw for now, and 
hope that the remainder of the publisher's 
slate boasts equally inventive arsenals. 
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© Neo: The World Ends With 


You 
PC, PS4, Switch 


Road 96 
PC, Switch 


The Great Ace 


Attorney Chronicles 
PC, PS4, Switch 


The Ascent 
PC, Xbox One, Xbox Series 


Death's Door 
PC, Xbox One, Xbox Series 


Wildermyth 

PC 

Last Stop 

PC, PS4, PS5, Switch, Xbox One, Xbox Series 


Cris Tales 
PC, PS4, PS5, Stadia, Switch, Xbox One, Xbox Series 


Where The Heart Leads 
PS4 


Boomerang X 
PC, Switch 


No Longer Home 
PC 


Tiny wires in her ears, 
sliding through the city 


Urban spaces in the early days of videogames were often represented in 
abstract ways. Think of Missile Command's cities — little more than clusters of 
pixels to be protected from obliteration — or the isometric, Escher-inspired 
assemblies of blocks in Ant Attack. These days, creators have the technology 
to render them in staggering detail, but we’ve encountered few games that 
can match the arcology of The Ascent (p1 10) — which is why it's all the more 
remarkable that it’s been built by just a dozen people. 

Fidelity isn't everything, of course: a city is detined as much by its inhabitants, 
and those in Neon Giant's cyberpunk world aren't too friendly. Then again, none 
of them is quite as objectionable as last Stops (p 116) Meena, an unrepentant 
liar who, thanks to the performance of Maya Saroya, remains 
fascinating nevertheless. And, despite its relatively cartoonish 
aesthetic, Variable State's depiction of London is thoroughly 
convincing. Humble Groves No longer Home (p122) 
zooms in even closer, focusing on a single student house in 
a suburb, where the specificities of the setting — and the 
conversations held within it — deftly evoke a sense of time 
and place without any need for flashy visual effects. 

But if you're looking for something that captures the style 
and vibe of a city, then look no further than Neo: The World 
Ends With You (p98). By keeping its districts distinct and 
compact, it ensures they take up residence in your brain. 
That process goes hand in hand with your understanding of 
its combat systems, capturing that thrilling moment when you 
visit a new place and get over that initial disconnect — when 


the city's rhythms and your own finally start to click. 
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Neo: The World Ends With You 


e admit that stepping back onto Shibuya’s 

iconic scramble crossing is underwhelming at 

first. Given the presentational shift from 2D 
to 3D, you might reasonably assume you could roam 
Tokyo’s hippest district with a greater level of freedom, 
without fixed cameras or loading screens. But then as a 
followup to one of the most innovative JRPGs in recent 
generations, doing the expected isn’t really Neo: The 
World Ends With You’s style. Instead, developers Square 
Enix and HAND employ both 2D and 3D elements to 
ensure the unique look and feel from TWEWY’s 2007 
handheld iteration remain intact on the big screen. Most 
striking are the wide-angle perspective of the city on the 
ground and the fish-eye interpretation of the towering 
buildings bending over you, giving the impression you’re 
looking up at the sky even though you don’t have control 
of the camera. It’s actually a style carried over from the 
top screen of the DS game, a small detail showing how 
Neo has a better understanding of its predecessor than 
its compromised single-screen Switch remix. 

Despite lacking a numbered title — as a fresh chapter 
with a brand-new cast, this is comparable to Yakuza: Like 
A Dragon — Neo has a similar structure to the first game. 
Suddenly finding themselves trapped in the Underground 
(UG), a limbo plane of existence separate from the 
physical Realground (RG), Shibuya teens Rindo and Fret 
are forced to play a deadly game by its moody overseers 
the Reapers. Competing against rival players, the winning 
team at the end of the week has the chance to return to 
the RG — or to continue the cycle, as the unstoppable 
Ruinbringers would prefer — while permanent erasure 
hangs over the team at the bottom of the table. Survival 
mainly consists of eradicating hostile shapeshifting 
entities called Noise that populate the UG, which 
requires amassing an assortment of pin badges that are 
capable of unleashing various psychic powers. 

It’s not all geared towards combat. Indeed, your team 
(called the Wicked Twisters) also starts with badges that 
awaken individual abilities; these can be used on the RG 
citizens of Shibuya, who are oblivious to your spectre. 
Eavesdropping on idle chatter, Rindo might pick up 
keywords that can be imprinted into someone’s else’s 
thoughts — for instance, to persuade the fellow blocking 
the gate you’re trying to get through to go for lunch. Fret 
has the power to remind people, literally jogging their 
memories back into focus. Later you team up with Nagi, a 
college student whose appearance has her often mistaken 
for a middle-schooler (she’d doubtless get along 
famously with Persona 5’s Futaba). Besides adding to your 
team’s firepower, she’s able to dive into people’s minds 
and cleanse the Noise that is plaguing them with toxic 
thoughts. Bearing the most weight on the narrative is 
Rindo’s ability to time-travel, which often leads to 
bemusement for his companions in the past. It’s not 
as nonlinear as it sounds, restricting you to a single 
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Developer Square Enix, HAND 
Publisher Square Enix, 
Format PC, PS4 (tested), Switch 
Release Out now 
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VIDEO GALLERY 


It makes 
combat more 
engaging than 
in action RPGs 
that are all too 


happy to leave 
it to the Al 


location at specific times on the same day; not to 
mention that it’s only triggered by the plot as a kind of 
emergency override. While it would be generous to call 
any of these puzzles, apart from perhaps Fret’s fiddly 
stick-twiddling minigame, it nonetheless adds variety to 
the Reaper’s Game, which raises its own stakes as the 
player count is ruthlessly whittled down week after week. 


Mechanically, the combat’s still where our 
minds are kept on highest alert, if only to make sense of 
it. Battles set TWEWY apart from other RPGs, with 
bespoke touchscreen actions activating a suite of psych 
powers. This USP has had to be rethought for Neo and 
the move to traditional controls: pins are simply assigned 
to button inputs, though there’s still variation, such as 
rapidly tapping face buttons or charging attacks with 
shoulder buttons and triggers. But where in the previous 
game multiple pins could be equipped by one character — 
not incidentally, an antisocial protagonist reluctant to 
cooperate with others — there’s a more explicit party- 
based approach here. Each Twister equips just one pin, to 
the extent that each input represents a party member, or 
perhaps a limb, since you’re controlling everyone’s 
movement and attacks at the same time, with everyone 
sharing the same health bar. 

Initially, it’s as overwhelming as it sounds, and it’s 
easy to lose sight of party members amid the Noise (not 
helped by an occasionally erratic lock-on camera), yet it 
also makes combat more engaging than in action RPGs 
that are all too happy to leave it to the AI. It becomes a 
blessing when more party members join your ranks, each 
addition allowing for another input, and more options: 
you might opt to use a support pin instead of simply 
adding more firepower. While it’s tempting to mash all 
the buttons mindlessly or else conservatively deplete one 
pin’s gauge before moving on to the next, you’d be 
ignoring the Groove mechanic, which adds a sense of 
flow to the chaos similar to the original’s light-puck 
mechanic. Keeping up the same attack triggers an 
opportunity to perform a Beatdown by switching to a 
different pin. Connect this attack in time and it raises 
your Groove percentage, a super meter for activating 
powerful buffs and attacks, the more intense abilities 
reserved for those who can raise that percentage even 
higher. While rashly timed inputs risk leaving you 
vulnerable to dead air as you wait for the end of a 
cooldown, we soon find ourselves syncing to Neo’s 
rhythm: as Rindo mashes lightning bolts at Noise, we’ve 
been charging Nagi’s rocket barrage, ready to let loose for 
a Beatdown before letting Fret charge into the scrum. 

For players struggling to parse the cacophony, there’s 
the option to dial down the difficulty, but there are 
greater incentives to crank things up a notch or two, such 
as choosing to take on Noise in waves, or reductions as 
they’re called here. It’s an efficient way to level up, and 


ABOVE Activating Mashups straight away isn't always recommended if 
you've depleted all of your pin gauges, since they only provide attack 
buffs at the beginning. Eventually they upgrade to damaging ultimates 
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TOP Rushing an enemy for a 
Beatdown requires a bit more 
coordination than simply tapping 
another button. You need to 
consider whether your pins have 
ranged attacks or require charging 
up, or if it can quickly close in. 
MAIN Shopping streets feel as 
busy as you'd imagine, not always 
replicated in games. Fortunately, 

in the UG you can essentially walk 
through crowds like a ghost. 

LEFT While everything on the menu 
offers a stat boost, character 
expressions will clue you in to what 
items of food are their favourites, 
which might grant a tasty bonus 
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while Noise get stronger with each reduction, so does the 
multiplier for rarer drops. Pins can level up or even evolve 
based on how frequently they're used, while you also 
need to consider the balance between different elements, 
cooldown times, and input types. But with hundreds of 
pins in the game, it's best not to get too attached — 
particularly when a new pin has a vastly superior attack 
stat. And if you’re in the habit of eviscerating lots of 
Noise, you'll amass a surplus that can be sold for money. 

Disposable income is vital on Shibuya's hyper-trendy 
streets, where all transactions are, of course, contactless. 
You'll find all sorts of tasty cuisines to chow down, 
records to collect, and an eclectic selection of threads and 
pins. Even the most ostensibly frivolous activities have 
value, whether it's raising stats or deepening your 
relationships with the locals (see ‘All connected’). By 
ditching the Bravery stat from the previous game, mostly 
a restriction on gender-specific clothing, there's more 
freedom to mix and match threads for each character. 
That said, wardrobe changes don't alter the character 
models, so it's left to your imagination how Rindo might 
rock a maid outfit and knee-high boots. But given how 
eye-catching the individual get-ups are (we can't help but 
admire the audacity of whoever gave one character a 
bodice to go over her suit-jacket-and-tie combo), far be 
it from us to mess with the designs. 

While it takes time to unlock every part of the city, 
with some areas gated until you fulfil certain conditions 
from the Reaper standing guard and some days limited to 
specific areas of the map, the UG has also extended its 
reach. This Shibuya encompasses Harajuku to the north, 
including the shopping strip Takeshita Street and the 
kaleidoscopic Tokyu Plaza off the corner of Omotesando. 
Neo may take place three years after TWEWY, but it's 
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Despite featuring many faceless 
NPCs, Neo still contains a 
sizeable cast of distinct 
characters who you'll find with 
their individual node on a huge 
social network. Get to know 
more people in Shibuya through 
the story and sidequests 
(including the many shop and 
restaurant staffers) and you'll 
gain friendship points that you 
can spend on each node to 
unlock various items and perks. 
While it takes some gall to lock 
basic conveniences such as 
being able to see your enemy 
HP or simply vault a knee-high 
fence behind this system, it 
nonetheless feeds into Neo's 
theme of connections and how 
everyone — even in the shops 
whose wares might not be to 
your tastes — has a part to play. 


Diving into people's minds usually means facing higher-level Noise 
in multiple reductions. Fortunately, if these waves of enemies prove 
too tough to tackle, you can always return to earlier chapters later 


captured the city at its most contemporary, including new 
shopping locales such as the Parco building (home to 
Japan's first official Nintendo store) at the top of Spain 
Hill and the Modi mall opposite Tower Records. It’s far 
from a 1:1 recreation, but each area's layout and styles are 
gradually etched into memory the more we pass through 
the same streets as the game plays out. Like Kamurocho, 
Shibuya steadily feels less like a tourist spot and becomes 
closer to a second home — such that we begin to keep 
mental tabs for a real trip as soon as it's feasible. 

But Neo's biggest strength is not virtual tourism but 
the depth of its characters and story. Both are brilliantly 
conveyed through dynamic manga-style panels, bolstered 
by stellar localisation that captures each personality, such 
as Nagi's archaic otaku manner of speech. It's not just the 
Twisters’ banter that is easy to warm to, either: the 
leaders of rival teams also leave a strong impression, even 
when you inevitably find yourselves fighting to the death. 
Even individual Reapers become relatable: not all are as 
antagonistic as their leader, who has an exasperating 
fondness for that most irritating of portmanteaus, 
“sheeple”. While the original Japanese title, Subarashiki 
Kono Sekai, translates as ‘It’s a Wonderful World’ the 
English name ultimately aligns better with the overriding 
message that a place is nothing without the people in it, 
so it’s only fitting that character designers Tetsuya 
Nomura, Gen Kobayashi and Miki Yamashita should get 
the honour of being credited on the title screen. Neo may 
not have the game-changing novelty of the original, but 
what a thrill it is to discover that, 14 years on, 8 | 
TWEWY continues to march to its own beat. 


PLAY 


Post Script 


Talking sharp looks with the team behind the distinctive characters 


tyle and fashion are important themes in Neo: The 

World Ends With You, with its striking character 

designs among the many facets that distinguish it 
from other RPGs. We talk to creative producer and 
character designer Tetsuya Nomura along with character 
designer Gen Kobayashi to discuss how they defined the 
game’s unique look. 


How do you go about creating new characters for the 
followup to a game from 2007, while keeping the 
game’s style as fresh and relevant as the original was? 
Tetsuya Nomura The challenge really was more about 
the character rather than the fashion to me, personally. 
Obviously, for 14 years The World Ends With You has 
kind of been represented by the character of Neku, and 
so his impact has been really quite strong there. So when 
I was designing Rindo I really had to think about, ‘How 
can I create a character that will live up to and perhaps be 
even better than this image and design of Neku that’s 
been around since the first game? How can I come up 
with a new protagonist that will sort of live up to that 
ideal?’ I couldn't really find a good idea for those whole 
14 years. Once the deadline for making this sequel had 
passed, the idea for Rindo just suddenly appeared and I 
knew that this was the main character that could live up 
to Neku. 


Rindo appears to be a bit more open than Neku — after 
all, he’s already with his friend Fret when they both 
enter the Underground. Was it a conscious decision 
to create a protagonist that was a contrast to Neku? 
TN I think that the environment that they were brought 
up in is very different between Neku and Rindo. Also, 
there is a difference of course between the modern youth 
of 14 years ago compared to the modern youth of today. 
While he's got Fret as his friend, Rindo also has a slight 
dependence, perhaps, on his smartphone. He can 
communicate with others, but most of it is 
communication that relies on his phone. So perhaps he 
has more friends that are online friends or friends that he 
contacts solely through his phone rather than natural 
in-person relationships. He's a very different type to 
Neku, but Rindo isn't as extroverted and sociable as 

Fret is, so he does still have those different aspects that 
are again very similar to modern-day youth. 


The fact that Rindo wears his mask under his chin has 
probably drawn more attention in the current climate 
of the pandemic — were you concerned about how that 
might translate to an international audience? 

TN The design for Rindo, including his mask, was 
actually all completed way before COVID-19 even became 
a thing. Of course, as I'm sure you know, once game 


Tetsuya Nomura and Gen Kobayashi 


production and development is under way, it's quite 
difficult to rewind to some of those early stages. So for 
example if we need to go back and say, ^We have to make 
him wear the mask properly’, then that would seem rather 
strange and out of place unless everyone else in Shibuya 
was also wearing a mask. Eventually, we just went along 
with the original design and concept that we had made 
without trying to overthink those points too much. 


How did you go about designing the Wicked Twisters 
to feel distinct as individuals and how they interact 
with one another? 

Gen Kobayashi The way the character design worked is 
that the concept of the character was decided by the 
planning and other divisions, and then it came over to us 
to be designed and fleshed out fully, including the main 
characters in the party — specifically, Fret for myself, and 
Nagi for [Miki] Yamashita-san. Because there are three of 
us working on the main characters in this team I think 
that we were really able to bring our own individuality 
and our own skills to emphasise the individuality of each 
team member in that way. 


The rival characters are similarly striking — did you 
have specific themes in mind for each of the leaders? 
GK We really paid a lot of attention to how the player 
would relate to that character, what their role was within 
the story, and what impression we wanted players to have 
of that character. So we kept that in mind while we 
designed them and tried to make sure that the design was 
reflecting that role and that impact that we wanted them 
to have. There is also alot of individuality between the 
different teams in terms of their fashion. 


Were there any styles you wanted to lean into that you 
didn't manage to in the original game? And how much 
inspiration did you take from real Shibuya fashion? 
GK Rather than fashions or styles that we weren't able to 
put in the first game that we put in this time around, it 
was more like, ^What are the modern styles that exist 
now that perhaps didn't exist 14 years ago?' So, for 
example, a more modern style would perhaps be K-pop- 
influenced costumes and outfits, and there are some 
characters in the game that have those elements 
incorporated into their design. The black mask that 
Rindo wears is also one of those elements, a sort of 
newer generation of fashion. As for whether there's any 
actual influence from the real Shibuya itself, I personally 
went and looked around the shops in Shibuya to get a feel 
for it and then used that as inspiration in my designs. 
Sometimes, there were specific requests to add that 
musical influence to characters — for example, Susukichi 
has a bit of a hip-hop influence to him. B 
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he journey, not the destination. That’s what a good 

road trip is supposed to be about, isn’t it? But while 

DigixArt’s game has plenty of tales to tell along the 
way, it has its eye firmly on the end of the road. The 
multiple trips you take across Petria are always headed 
for the same terminus: the country’s northern border. 

It seems that the entire teenaged population of 
Petria has had the same idea. As you travel, you meet a 
selection of itinerant under-20s, all of them headed 
north. You play as a few of them, too. At the beginning of 
each session, you pick a new teenager from a selection of 
three silhouettes, differentiated only by their distance 
from the border, the contents of their wallet and their 
remaining stamina. Then you lead them to the border 
and, hopefully, across it. 

Every trip is strung together out of vignettes. Lasting 
five minutes or so apiece, these scenes play out ina 
single location or in transit of some variety — you might 
find yourself in the driving seat, as a hitchhiker riding 
shotgun, or in the back seat of a taxi. Alongside the 
dialogue, most feature their own minigame-style 
activity: air hockey, Guess Who?, a basic rhythm game, 
even something as simple as tuning a radio. These are of 
varying quality, but that’s not really the point. They’re 
just there to keep your hands busy while you make the 
acquaintance of Petria’s colourful residents. 

There’s Sonya, a bratty TV anchor who acts as the 
mouthpiece for Petria’s regime, and Zoe, a politician’s 
daughter rebelling against the authorities. John, whose 
bearlike appearance — Zangief as a long-haul trucker, 
essentially — belies a soft heart. Jarod, a dinosaur-fixated 
taxi driver with a voice and figure like the cigarette that 
constantly hangs from his lips, and a fuming temper he 
struggles to control. Fanny, the conflicted cop. Stan and 
Mitch, the inept bank robbers. Alex, a child prodigy 
whose dialogue makes even Life Is Strange’s ‘hella’-laden 
excesses seem moderate by comparison. You'll meet 
others on your travels, but this is the core recurring cast, 
each of them starring in their own handful of vignettes 
so that you dip in and out of their stories as you play. 

Each character’s strand has its own soundtrack 
provided by a single artist — so that, for example, 
encounters with Jarrod are lent an extra layer of tension 
by the trademark pitch-black synths of Stranger Things’ 
Survive. You can disrupt that, though, if you’re travelling 
in a car with a tape deck, playing any cassettes you’ve 
collected instead. As on any good road trip, music plays a 
big part here: every segment is titled after a different pop 
song ("Thieves in the temple; ‘The passenger; ‘Video 
killed the radio star’). Given the ’90s setting, we'd be 
tempted to call it a mixtape, but Road 96 does something 
the era's cassettes never could: the whole thing plays on 
shuffle. As you move from one scene to the next, the 
game plucks a vignette from its remaining deck. With 
the exception of a couple of threads which advance in 
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Release August 16 
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VIDEO — GALLERY 


The brevity of 
scenes means 
it’s possible to 
have a complete 
adventure 
within the space 
of an hour 


REWIND THE TAPE 

Reaching the end of your final 
journey, you're unlikely to have 
seen everything Road 96 has to 
offer — something the game flags 
up on its loading screens, with 
completion percentages for each 
character. There is a New Game 
Plus option but it's hard to 
recommend going back. While 
the underlying algorithm might 
give preferential treatment to 
scenes you've not experienced 
before, you'll still see a lot of 
familiar ones. The vignettes don't 
hold up well to repetition, a 
problem that's not mitigated by 
the mild randomisation in their 
particulars. It doesn't matter if 
the world outside your 
windscreen is now dark and 
stormy, rather than sun-baked — 
you're still playing through the 
same story beats. No, better to 
think of the missed parts as 
someone else's tale. You can't 
travel every road, after all. 


strictly linear fashion, the story is totally modular, able 
to be played out in any order. 

It could feel like a muddle, were it not for that fixed 
destination. Between scenes, a map flashes up, charting 
your journey northward and counting down how far 
you've got left to go. 1,181 miles to the border: you make 
a friend and play music together. 830 miles: a petrol- 
station owner presses you into work before reporting 
you to the cops, and you steal his car. 436 miles: you get 
carjacked by a pair of ski-masked idiots. (Evidence of 
karma at work?) Eventually, the counter ticks down to 
nine miles, and a final scene takes you to the border, 
where you pick from a few methods — paying a coyote, 
say, or hiding underneath a truck — and attempt to cross. 

This final destination might be a sticking point for 
some. In a game that's mostly buoyant, the border 
sequences make for a dramatic tonal shift. The 
consequences for failing to cross can be brutal and, while 
the presentation is never gratuitous, we're not sure Road 
96 ever quite justifies its appropriation of real struggles. 
(See Post Script.) 


What saves the game, even in its wobblier 
moments, is that structure. It's not a Roguelike, exactly, 
but the pleasures are certainly similar. The brevity of 
scenes means that it is possible to have a complete 
adventure within the space of an hour. We suspect it's 
testament to the brain's appetite for patterns, rather than 
to the genius of whatever algorithm picks the scene 
order, that these shuffled vignettes take on the familiar 
shape of a beginning, middle and end. Whatever the case, 
we come away each time feeling we've been told a self- 
contained story, and hungry for the next. 

This is in part because every one of your trips — 
we're resisting calling them ‘runs’ — also contributes to 
a larger whole. There's a broader story at work, every 
journey counting down to a grand finale on Petria's 
election day, your actions (at least, if the incessant 
pop-ups are anything to go by) having an impact on its 
outcome. Mechanically, meanwhile, you accumulate a set 
of skills (hacking, lockpicking, conversational intuition) 
that open new options in the world. This is where the 
game hews closest to the modern Roguelike. 

As in those games, though, the most satisfying thing 
you gain is knowledge. Even as your character resets, you 
hold on to your understanding of the recurring cast. This 
means that you're equipped to pick up on the inference 
of a particular line, an added layer of meaning that 
wouldn't have been there had that scene been served up 
sooner, or connect the dots between two scenes that 
happen to sit next to one another. The execution can be 
uneven, but in all of Road 96's wild ambition there is a 
touch of genius. This doesn't feel like the endpoint of 
all these ideas, but the marking out of a route 
forward. It's one we'd love to see explored further. 


ABOVE Encounters with television personality Sonya will often have you 
acting as her camera operator. For someone with such a high profile, 
she has no qualms about hiring inexperienced children to work for her 


ABOVE John, aka Papa Bear, is an 
immediate favourite. His enormous 
bulk is right at home in the cab of 
his truck; in the more confined 
passenger seat of a car, less so. 
LEFT This vignette has you 

hunting down a criminal wanted 
by the state by interviewing 
witnesses to build up a description. 
But if you'd rather put the police 
off their scent, the profile you 
hand over needn't be accurate 


BELOW The Petrian scenery can 

be quite beautiful, even if it does 
have a habit of visibly popping into 
existence on the horizon line, trees 
and hills rising like the contents 

of an enormous pop-up book 


Runaway teen Zoe's storyline is more 
tightly authored than other characters' — 
at least until its shocking conclusion 


etria is, of course, an invented state. When 

we interviewed creative director Yoan 

Fanise in E359, he was clear on the fact 
that this is a patchwork of many regimes, that 
developer DigixArt has borrowed elements 
from across history and across the globe to 
create a sort of Frankenstein's monster of 
fascist states. And yet. 

The scenery you travel through is all mesas 
and motels. You speed down wide-open roads 
lined with telegraph poles and bisected by 
Morse-code messages conveyed in yellow 
paint. There are cacti, and oil pumps that bob 
like oversized drinking-bird toys. It makes 
perfect sense: if you're reaching for road trip 
iconography, what richer source than America? 

The depiction of Petria's political situation 
relies on similarly recognisable signposts. An 
election where the blue party's female candidate 
challenges the male despot in red, surrounded 
by questions of democratic integrity. A TV 
news channel dedicated to spouting what the 
leader, Tyrak, wants to hear. A terrorist attack 
that still defines the country's identity a 
decade later. Detention centres holding 
children who've attempted to cross the border. 
References to “fake news" and “the wall”. 

The game's setting might be 1996 but it's 
fairly clear that DigixArt is drawing on a much 
more recent period of history. It's only right, of 
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Post Script 


This is (not) America 


course, that a game would be informed by 
the context in which it was made — but the 
proximity of the two does leave us casting a 
more wary eye over the parts where Tyrak's 
Petria diverges from Trump's America. In 
particular, the fact that border crossing is 
entirely the domain of teenagers. Ultimately, 
we realise, this is a plot contrivance, a way of 
ensuring you always see the world through 
young eyes while setting up coming-of-age 
themes. But the game is happy to leave it there, 
never justifying why it's only the young who 
are fleeing or why the state is so focused on 
stopping them (being a runaway teen is, it 
seems, an arrestable offence in Petria). 

There's a metaphor here to be mined, we're 
sure. Tension between generations is certainly 
part of the modern political landscape, and one 
side-character briefly alludes to the idea that 
Tyrak is targeting teens specifically because 
they're the next generation of voters — ones 
who are most likely to put their tick in the 
other box. Unfortunately, this is as far as it 
ever gets fleshed out, at least in the selection 
of scenes that featured in our adventure. 

This leaves the teenagers as an awkward 
stand-in for real oppressed groups. It's worth 
considering that all the border imagery 
borrowed from recent American history — the 
detention cells, the wall — is being inverted 


here, a way of holding people in rather than 
keeping them out. It's not a story about the 
fear of the outsider, which has defined so much 
of western politics in the past decade or so, but 
of those within. Perhaps a '50s setting might 
have been more apt, or perhaps this is where 
the other regimes from which DigixArt is 
drawing actually factor in. Perhaps, perhaps. 

Honestly, even as the credits roll, we're not 
quite sure where we stand on Road 96's 
politics. Which might be appropriate for a 
game that is constantly asking you a similar 
question. Every so often you're given a dialogue 
option marked with one of three icons, to 
express your political stance. Vote for the 
opposition and believe democracy will out. 
Give in to apathy and just worry about your 
immediate safety. Smash the state and burn it 
all down. (There's no option to outright 
support the status quo — one of many signs 
that the game's heart is in the right place.) 

These are positions we've certainly wavered 
between ourselves, and if they inform the 
game's destination as much as promised, then 
perhaps the slight uneasiness the finale leaves 
us with is a mirror. There are no easy answers 
in politics and, even if Road 96 is simply 
gesturing in the direction of these ideas, an 
opportunity to interrogate our own beliefs is 
never a bad thing. B 
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The Great Ace Attorney Chronicles 


iven the tradition of Sherlock Holmes parodies — 
everyone from AA Milne to John Lennon has had 
a go — it was inevitable that gaming’s preeminent 
crime writer, Shu Takumi, would one day slip on the 
deerstalker. In the Ace Attorney series, which he created 
in 2001 and has orbited ever since, he leaned on the 
deductive reasoning of orthodox detective fiction, albeit 
wrapped in a manic energy that saw witnesses possessed 
and a parrot put on the stand. The question, then, is what 
happens when the inspired collides with the inspiration? 
Is this Sherlock Holmes in an Ace Attorney game, or an 
Ace Attorney in a Sherlock Holmes adventure? 
Semantically, it’s neither: copyright issues result in 
the detective being renamed Herlock Sholmes, although 
his original name is clearly heard in the Japanese voice 
track. Sholmes isn’t a new legal workaround — Maurice 
Leblanc coined it in his Arséne Lupin books — and there 
is no doubt that we are dealing with the real deal. Great 
Ace Attorney is steeped in Conan Doyle’s work. There are 
explicit riffs on The Speckled Band and The Red-Headed 
League, and backgrounds are stuffed with Easter eggs. 
Intriguingly, the story takes place after Sholmes has 
solved his iconic cases and so sets up a fun interrogation 
of both his reputation and his relationship with the 
sidekick who immortalises him in print. The true nature 
of the Holmes/Watson partnership (OK, Sholmes/ 
Wilson) is one of the story’s more rewarding strands. 
But what of his new companion? Our playable hero 
is Ryunosuke Naruhodo, ancestor to Phoenix Wright 
(Ryuichi Naruhodo in the Japanese versions). You can see 
the family resemblance. First encountered in Japan, where 
he provides his own defence against a murder charge, he’s 
a familiar blend of grimaces and gumption. His pupils 
ricochet around panicked eyeballs while theatrical fist 
slams result in limp slaps against the defence bench. 
Watching this wimp find his feet over the two games in 
Chronicles is one of its great pleasures, and more of a 
tightrope act than Takumi’s previous heroic arcs, given 
the bigotry Naruhodo faces from British prosecutors and 
jurors. There’s a sourness to this that could easily derail 
the series’ boisterous tone; that it doesn’t is testament to 
both the writing (and Capcom’s typically rich localisation) 
and character designers and animators who subtly capture 
the growing resolve that gives the second game its title. 
His profession is unchanged, too. You listen to 
testimony and push for details or present evidence to 
contradict it. At one point fish and chips blow a case wide 
open; John Grisham this ain’t. What worked in Ace 
Attorney 1 is still potent today: the shriek of ‘Objection!’ 
and the gurning of the liar, all set to a rumbustious 
Pursuit theme that builds on composer Yasumasa 
Kitagawa’s lively accordion work in Professor Layton Vs 
Phoenix Wright. It’s that game Great Ace Attorney most 
resembles, not only in its historical setting, but in its jury. 
Where in the medieval court’s ‘mob trials’ you simply 
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Developer/publisher Capcom 
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VIDEO GALLERY 


You slide the 
camera around 
3D dioramas 

to highlight 
hidden evidence 
and pursue 

the reality of 


the situation 


READ IT AND REAP 


No Ace Attorney is complete 
without its prosecutor, and in 
Barok van Zieks - the Reaper 

of the Old Bailey — Great Ace 
Attorney hits a sweet spot 
missing since Edgeworth and 
Godot. He's almost a hybrid of 
the two, his cravat and 
contempt channelling the snarl 
of the former, while the latter's 
coffee-swilling ruminations echo 
in Van Zieks' love of a good 
wine — and tortured metaphors 
about vintages to go with it. His 
xenophobia towards Naruhodo 
threatens to turn the banter 
ugly, but it also makes his losses 
all the more satisfying and sets 
him up for a stronger journey in 
the second game. As is tradition, 
the ancestor of hapless Winston 
Payne also puts in his obligatory 
tutorial appearance, setting in 
motion the feud that will send 
ripples through the family's 
haircuts for centuries. 


listened for disgruntled remarks during joint testimony — 
an idea that returns here — you now pit juror statements 
against each other to break stalemates. Guiding snobs and 
urchins past their prejudices helps change the pace in 
long trials, and the way the wisdom of crowds unearths 
new avenues of investigation gets Takumi out of several 
dead ends. But really it's an excuse for the art team to 
flood the room with those brilliantly brash caricatures. 


That Great Ace Attorney echoes Takumi's first 
attorney/detective mash-up shouldn't come as a surprise. 
Where it differs is having a better foil in Sholmes. No 
offence to Layton, but it's impossible to picture the 
prickly prof partaking in *dances of deduction? where 
Naruhodo course-corrects Sholmes’ wonky hypotheses. 
Here you slide the camera around 3D dioramas to 
highlight hidden evidence and pursue the reality of the 
situation. These are not complicated puzzles, but rather 
showcases for music and choreography that see the duo 
pirouetting inappropriately around bodies and clicking 
their fingers to direct stage lights — while this is an Ace 
Attorney prequel, you wonder if it could be the origins of 
Ghost Trick’s groovy Inspector Cabanela. Crucially, they 
liven up the investigation portions of the story, which are, 
traditionally, expository slumps between courtroom thrills. 

To a degree, anyway. While these comic showstoppers 
break up the scene-setting, they also contribute to a 
bum-number of a story. A whopping 65 hours across two 
games is unwieldy for a tale that’s so silly in the moment. 
It originates from a good place, with Takumi luxuriating 
in period details and the unique murders they enable, but 
it can feel like an excitable teacher giving you a potted 
history of gas meters or hansom cabs. Often, it’s done 
with humour or a sinister enough framing that you can 
enjoy it for the love letter that it is, but on the rare 
occasions where the tale stalls — such as a case hinging 
on the workings of pawnbrokers and stereoscopes (surely 
a hangover from its original 3DS home) — you long for 
your day in court. Even there, a few series problems 
persist: some contradictions where evidence descriptions 
could be clearer, or that rely on information shared in the 
preceding hours that may not spring to mind. 

Generally, though, progress is smoother than the 
bumpier Ace Attorney trilogy, and the option to save and 
reload at any time makes it easier to feel an answer out. 
There's even a ‘story mode’ that plays the game for you, 
turning this into a (very long) Netflix boxset. It feels less 
an attack on player agency as recognition that the story 
does comfortably hold up by itself. By the time the final 
finger is pointed and two games’ worth of loose threads 
are yanked into a satisfying bow, it’s hard not to be swept 
up in the gallop of music, jokes and court-smashing 
theatrics. Is it a victory for Sholmes or our plucky lawyer? 
You be the judge. Either way, this is a game with 8 | 
great characters, and of great character. 


RIGHT Sidekick Susato is more 

prim than Phoenix Wright's Maya, 

but still hides plenty of daft 

banter for those that go poking for 

jokes in the background details. 

BELOW Part of the fun of Ace 

Attorney is trying to extract the 

Olympic-level pun work hidden 

in character names. We won't Ryunosuke 

spoil juror number four's, but we 

promise it's a real head-slapper. - 
MAIN Although a few finger prods : 
at the camera, and the occasional 
tossed projectile, remind you this 
was originally made as a 3DS game, 
the broad designs nonetheless 
scale up handsomely on TVs 


I walked right into that one, didn't I... 


' 


Thieves deserve to dic if you ask me. Especially gas 


thieves! I've no sympathy for the man at all! ABOVE Takumi has created a Herlock Sholmes who's impossible to pin 
E down. Is he hiding his genius in endearing goofiness, or is the great 
detective simply riding the coattails of his more competent entourage? 


Sholmes 


Once again, Herlock Sholmes is proud to present...his 
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Post Script 


Unravelling the secrets behind Great Ace Attorney's inspirations 


s the original creator of Ace Attorney, Shu Takumi 

has been plotting elaborate crimes for the past 20 

years. Joined by producer Yasuyuki Makino, he 
explains the inspirations and appeal of whisking us back 
to the courtrooms of 19th century London. 


You’ve spoken before about how Sherlock Holmes, 
Father Brown and mystery stories of that period 
influenced the creation of the Ace Attorney series. 
Was finally getting to write mysteries in that setting a 
dream come true? And did that setting alter how you 
approached the writing or mystery construction? 
Shu Takumi Around the end of 2012, I was asked by the 
higher-ups to make a new Ace Attorney game that could 
run parallel to the existing mainline Phoenix Wright 
games. Not wanting to make a side-title in the vein of 
Professor Layton Vs Phoenix Wright: Ace Attorney, I 
thought to make a whole new Ace Attorney, and the most 
important question I had to answer straight away was, 
“How would this new game set itself apart from the 
Phoenix-driven games?” That led me to the simplest and 
easiest to grasp answer, which was to change the era and 
the location in which the story would take place. 

As to the when and where that would be, the first 
thing that came to mind was 19th-century London, 
because that’s the birthplace of the mystery genre to 
me. I’m a mystery and detective stories maniac, you 
see, and it all started when I first encountered the stories 
of Sherlock Holmes, Father Brown and other classic 
British mysteries in my youth. And although I’ve never 
been to 19th-century London myself, it’s a world so 
familiar to me that I consider it my ‘second home’ 

That’s how I just knew I’d found the new setting for 
my next game when I hit upon it. 


The game seems to build on Professor Layton Vs 
Phoenix Wright — the jury feels like an evolution of the 
mob trials, and Victorian London is closer in period to 
that game’s Labyrinthia. Did writing that game ease 
you into the new direction of The Great Ace Attorney? 
ST The parts of Professor Layton Vs Phoenix Wright: Ace 
Attorney that I was in charge of creating were the base 
concepts behind ‘a world where magic exists} the Witch 
Trials gameplay system, and the story and text for the 
Ace Attorney sections. All of this started from a desire to 
bring Ace Attorney’s trials to a world where magic exists 
and modern forensics techniques didn’t. I’m sure when 
you play it, you can see how this title greatly influenced 
my next title, The Great Ace Attorney. 

The medieval trials I saw in my mind’s eye included a 
mob of people at the witness stand scrambling over each 
other to claim, “I saw it!”“There’s your culprit, right 
there!” “No, it’s that girl!” That sort of frantic vision gave 
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Shu Takumi and Yasuyuki Makino 


birth to the Mass Inquisition system, elements of which 
I incorporated into the Cross-Examination and the 
Summation Examination systems in The Great Ace 
Attorney where you verbally spar with a number of 
witnesses or a panel of jurors at the same time. 

Keeping with the non-contemporary setting, I played 
with the concept of ‘a mystery set in a different world’ 
and changed the setting from ‘a world where magic exists’ 
into a slightly fantastical version of ‘late 19th-century 
Britain’? This wasn't going to be Phoenix Wright's world 
any more, but a brand-new Ace Attorney. I was also really 
pleased that it allowed me to bring my dear great 
detective into the mix. 


As well as Sherlock Holmes, the story involves author 
Soseki Natsume — the first ‘real’ person to appear in 
an Ace Attorney game. What were your intentions for 
the character? And did you have to tackle his writing 
differently, given that he was a real person? 

ST To me, there's an element of fantasy in everything 
about the Ace Attorney series — there are real spirit 
mediums in the mainline games, and I doubt there were 
giant scales in the courtrooms of Victorian London onto 
which balls of fire would fly. But that's what makes the 
series so fun, isn't it? 

But since I was purposefully moving away from the 
modern era in The Great Ace Attorney, I wanted to create 
something that would make players feel as though they'd 
really journeyed back in time to the turn of the 20th 
century. So I did some research into the Japan and Great 
Britain of that era — how regular people lived, the overall 
atmosphere and mood — and tried to recreate that 
through the little things using nuggets of trivia I'd 
gathered from here and there. It was a new type of 
challenge for me, trying to balance fact with fiction as I 
created a story steeped in elements such as what people 
thought and believed back then, and old customs that are 
different from our own modern ones. 

The Victorian London of The Great Ace Attorney is a 
fictitious one, as imagined by a Japanese man who lives 
half a world away from the UK. So, I took great care in my 
world building to make sure that nothing would seem out 
of place and thereby ruin the magic. It would make me 
very happy if players came to love the world I've created 
through this process. 


Can we expect any more historical Ace Attorney games 
from you? Another Phoenix Wright ancestor teaming 
up with Perry Mason or Columbo? 

Yasuyuki Makino Never say never — the possibility isn't 
zero! However, collaborations are something which can't 
happen one-sidedly, so some kind of connection would 
need to happen between us. It would be a lot of fun! Bl 
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n arcology is an imagined ideal: a structure 

designed to sustain human life while reducing 

environmental impact. The one on Veles, 
however, is no utopia. Most of the people who’ve made 
their way to the planet have secured their passage by 
signing on as indentured labourers for corporations. 
These ‘indents’ start off at the base of the city, ina 
place called Deepstink (a name even David Cage might 
reject for being a little on-the-nose). Yet from the 
grubby floors and cluttered gantries of the lower reaches 
to the Mirror’s Edge-like sheen of the Pinnacle above the 
clouds, this is one of the most evocative videogame 
settings of recent times. Given the size of the team that 
built it — just a dozen strong — it’s as accomplished a 
feat of worldbuilding in its own way as Night City. 

Granted, this cyberpunk dystopia is of a kind 
familiar to most of us. This is a world of rain, grime, 
smoke and dazzling neon, where crime is rife, self- 
consciously edgy dialogue reigns (“Fuck the first law 
shouts one robot as it points its rifle arm in our 
direction), and criminal factions vie for control. No 
matter: even from this distant isometric viewpoint, the 
place feels convincing. Crowds of humans and aliens 
mill about, sitting in bars, dancing in clubs, conversing 
on street corners, and hammering on vending machines. 
Drones buzz overhead and flying taxis swoop down as 
the glare from electronic hoardings on the side of 
hovering craft bathes the busy streets in sodium light. 
It’s huge, but you’ll hardly mind the odd lengthy walk 
between missions when there’s this much to take in. 
Then again, getting distracted by the sights and 

sounds can be fatal. With the Ascent Group to which 
your indent belongs having disappeared, your mute 
indent effectively becomes a mercenary, taking on jobs 
for various lowlives as they make their way up the tiers 
of the arcology. En route to your present objective, then, 
yow’re likely to be waylaid by members of other gangs, 
and though some neutral to your presence will only 
attack if you linger, it doesn’t take much for them to 
unholster their weapons and start shooting. 


1? 


What follows is an uneasy mix of twin-stick and 
cover shooters. There’s plenty of scenery to crouch 
behind, a squeeze of the left trigger letting you lift your 
weapon (which, on open ground, is more likely to 
stagger your target), though enemies will find ways to 
flush you out. Their tactics are rarely particularly smart; 
rather, they’ll overwhelm you with numbers, or else rely 
on a few bullet-sponge tanks to charge or smash while 
the smaller, more mobile units buzz around. 

There’s a scruffy spontaneity to these encounters 
that, for the most part, is rather appealing. Sometimes 
you might retreat to heal only to inadvertently aggro 
another group, while you will be about to finish off one 
group when a handful more vault nearby gantries to 
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The Ascent 


Developer Neon Giant 
Publisher Curve Digital 
Format PC (tested), Xbox One, 
Xbox Series 

Release Out now 
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VIDEO — GALLERY 


Enemy tactics 
are rarely 
particularly 
smart; 

rather, they'll 
overwhelm you 
with numbers 


DRESSED TO KILL 

The Ascent's loot game is 
disappointing for the most part, 
since there's little that's truly 
transformative in terms of guns 
and gear (the augs are another 
story). It pays to pocket 
everything you find — although 
it’s too easy to accidentally put 
on flimsier gear or equip a 
weaker weapon by holding the 
button for a split-second too 
long. Either way, you're forced 
to dip into the menu regularly 
to reorganise your loadout, not 
least with certain enemies weak 
or resistant to specific damage 
types and no way to quickly 
switch between gear sets. That 
said, it’s good to see aesthetic 
choices represented in 
cutscenes; on our way back 
from some missions we find 
ourselves donning ever more 
outlandish get-ups to enliven 
these tetchy exchanges. 


avenge their allies — though it often looks more like 
they've been attracted by the ruckus and simply fancy 
wading in. Yet with these environments designed 
primarily for form over function, they can be unfair, not 
helped by how difficult it is to run away when there's no 
sprint button and your dodge-roll is strangely sluggish. 
Fortunately, checkpoints tend to be generous, though 
they're also inconsistent: sometimes you'll be arbitrarily 
dumped someplace closer to your destination. 

The more heavily scripted set-pieces during story 
missions fare better, and present more opportunities to 
deploy your tactical weapon (which becomes available 
after dealing a certain amount of damage) and harness 
your various augmentations. These mods can be 
installed at Grafter outlets within the shopping districts, 
or out in the field for an energy cost. They range from 
stasis stomps to a cluster of spiderbots and a brilliant 
lock-on fire option that empties the rest of your current 
clip with perfect accuracy, causing longer health bars to 
dissolve in moments. Yet one of the best you get is one 
of the first: a hydraulic slam that looks like you've 
punched your target's soul clean out of their body and 
cools down quicker than any other aug. Several of the 
weapons are equally satisfying: one SMG’s rapid fire is 
accompanied by a whooshing effect and can shred 
groups of low-level enemies in an instant, while the 
Disintegrator lives up to its name. The tactical options, 
by contrast, are underwhelming: most take an age to 
charge, while even a pocket mech's firepower is nowhere 
near as devastating as you'd hope. And in the heat of a 
firefight it's all too easy to activate them prematurely. 

Even as The Ascent hits its stride in the midsection, 
there are odd design wrinkles that rankle. A hacking 
mechanic feels underused (though there's a moment of 
joy when we discover a glitzy casino and find we can get 
machines to pay out to frustrated punters). Some 
environments are simply too busy, while there's no clear 
sign that your augs have cooled down or your tactical 
weapon is available. Vending machines offering health 
packs and energy top-ups will run out, too, making 
difficult missions more challenging since your health 
doesn't fully replenish between attempts. 

That becomes a bigger problem in the late game, 
where it resorts to the cheapest method of raising the 
difficulty by simply throwing high-level enemies at you 
in increasing numbers. In one battle, you're tasked with 
holding a position for a given amount of time, before 
being told that isn't enough; you must now finish off all 
the remaining enemies. At which point it has become 
clear that no matter how effective the synergy of our 
augs, mods and weapons may be, our survival hinges 
upon us grinding side-quests to raise our level. What a 
shame The Ascent should make the final steps of its 
climb so arduous — even if there is evidence here Dnm 
that its maker could yet go all the way to the top. 


ABOVE Hoping to strut your stuff 
on the dancefloor? No such luck: a 
bounty is put on your head shortly 
after you walk through the door. 
LEFT Explosions can be spectacular, 
regularly sending enemies flying 
through the air — usually in kit form 


BELOW It's a hard road to the 
Pinnacle, and once you're at the 
top you don't get to spend much 
time there. One incongruous detail: 
the lift you take back from here is 
as grubby as those down below 


ABOVE There are two methods of fast travel: either make your way 
to the nearest train station, or stump up 1,000 credits for a flying taxi 


PLAY 


Death’s Door 


cid Nerve’s debut, Titan Souls, felt like an exercise 

in how far you can streamline a game. Born from 

a game jam, this stripped-back boss rush — in 
which both you and your colossal opponents had 1HP — 
was an unconventional idea that worked on paper but 
struggled to sustain a full game. Its followup is almost 
the polar opposite. Built on more formulaic foundations, 
Death’s Door feels like a game that started small and just 
kept getting bigger, wider, deeper — and better. 

It appears from the outset to be a compact, isometric 
Zelda-like, offering a familiar mix of combat, puzzles and 
exploration. You play as a crow, tasked with harvesting 
the souls of the dead in a world where they’re unable to 
pass on; when your latest job goes wrong, you have to 
retrieve the souls of three characters who, having exceeded 
their natural lifespan, have evolved into monstrous giants. 
With four equipment slots and five spaces for alternative 
weapons in your inventory menu, it looks like you’re in for 
a brisk afternoon’s entertainment. Yet, appropriately for a 
game about defying the final curtain, it keeps on going. 

You’d expect a small studio’s second game to be more 
substantial than the first, but there is a clear uptick in 
quality as well as quantity. Combat is crisp and precise. 
You face standard grunts with rangy swipes and leaping 
slams, archers that back off and take careful aim, chunky 
knights with weapons that reach farther than a single 
dodge-roll, and mages that launch smoking projectiles 
and spirit away when you approach. They’re archetypes, 
sure, but they’re characterfully designed and thrown at 
you in devious combinations to keep you on your talons. 

It has a similar rhythm to Hyper Light Drifter, as you 
dart forward for a quick left-right-left combo before 
retreating to attack from a safer distance, assuming 
they’re not preparing to launch or lunge or leap towards 
you. Instead of refilling your ammo, successful swipes top 
up a magic meter that you expend on arrows, fireballs and 
bombs — each taking successively longer to charge in 
accordance with its power. Some enemy types, meanwhile, 
can be corralled to take out others. Whack the pot of a 
mortar-spitting flower and you can blow up a cluster of 
enemies without having to lay a feather on them. 

In the Zelda tradition, these also help solve 
environmental puzzles: fireballs stoke braziers and burn 
away cobwebs, while your hookshot carries you across 
chasms and activates distant switches. Accessed from a 
large graveyard hub, the boss domains are expansive and 
intricate, stuffed with clever shortcuts and secrets that 
have a habit of drawing you away from your destination — 
though with no map you won’t always be sure you’re 
going in the right direction. Set away from the critical 
path are orbs of soul energy that can boost your abilities, 
and buds to plant in scattered pots which instantly flower 
for a single-use health top-up (though they blossom once 
more on death). And the settings themselves are far from 
your average desert, forest and ice biomes — the frigid 
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This is a 
distinctive twist 
on an established 
formula, and 

a remarkable 
accomplishment 
for a small team 


AS THE CROW SPIES 

Death's Door has a knack of 
turning our corvid protagonist 
into something of a magpie. It 
regularly positions small items 
with a subtle shimmer to catch 
the eye - they're usually beyond 
easy reach, and we find 
ourselves plotting how to get 
to them rather than focusing 
on the task at foot. Some are 
simply trinkets whose 
descriptions shed light on the 
world's minor mysteries: return 
to the Reaper Commission and 
you'll find them cluttering up 
the area around your desk. 
Others are weapons, of which 
there are five in all. These 
alternatives, including a pair of 
daggers and a heavy hammer, 
have a slight but noticeable 
effect on your attack speed and 
damage — just enough to throw 
you off your rhythm the first 
few times you use them. 


peaks of one villain's mountain lair are as close as it gets. 
A visit to a haunted mansion takes you through an 
underground lab, while an amphibian king resides within 
a flooded cathedral that feels like three dungeons in one. 
It could feel disjointed, but outside of the monochromatic 
Reaper Commission, from which you can fast-travel as 
you unlock more doors as shortcuts, it's entirely 
contiguous. It's beautifully presented, too, a combination 
of perspective, lighting and subtle use of depth of field 
give it a pleasing solidity, almost as if you're traversing a 
series of dioramas stitched together seamlessly. 


Then there are the boss fights. The problem with 
Titan Souls’ approach was that these encounters could 
often be anticlimactic and unrewarding, with some titans 
defeated by happy accident, while others felt like brick 
walls, exacerbating the repetition of the process. There 
were no shifts of momentum and no thrilling comebacks. 
With greater margin for error, Death's Door's showpiece 
scraps now have a lively ebb and flow. Battles can still be 
over quickly — the window of invulnerability after you're 
struck is narrow enough that you can easily take two hits 
in short order — but their attack patterns, while often 
swift and ferocious, rarely feel unfair. Each time that all- 
caps DEATH greets your demise, you feel confident that 
the next attempt will get you closer to finishing them off. 

On it goes. Freed from the restrictions of their debut's 
*you only have one' conceit, you sense creators David 
Fenn and Mark Foster are enjoying themselves here, 
cutting loose with ideas and odd little surprises. Despite 
the sombre theme, the script (polished up by Lego City 
Undercover scribe Graham Goring) is witty and 
wonderfully irreverent: you wouldn't ever get a Zelda 
boss exasperatedly calling you “a little shit", while one 
late-game introduction delivers the biggest laugh we've 
had from a game all year. It squirrels away mysteries and 
secrets a little deeper than you might expect, too. There's 
a nod to Super Mario Sunshine in a mechanic we're fairly 
sure is never explained. One deliciously horrible moment 
sees you take a swipe at a cluster of rock-like 
obstructions, only to discover they're not rocks at all. 
And right at the end you're given an item that reveals, 
post-credits, that your adventure isn't over just yet. 

Occasionally it goes a little too far. With no map, and 
a few samey-looking areas, the route forward sometimes 
only becomes clear after a fair amount of wandering. One 
fussy timing-based challenge involving precise hookshot 
use while moving across slippery ice platforms briefly has 
us considering a lower score. And if bosses are intended 
as a test where you apply everything you've learned, in one 
case Acid Nerve really does mean everything. Otherwise, 
this is a distinctive twist on an established formula, and a 
remarkable accomplishment for such a small team. Its 
subject matter might seem like serious business, H 
but this game about death feels thrillingly alive. 


ABOVE There are plenty of sly gags and amusing little Easter eggs 
scattered throughout the game, so it's worth poking around. Try slicing 
a signpost in half and then tapping the A button to read it, for example 


LEFT If your sense of direction is as 
bad as ours, you can always find 
where you've been before by the 
blood spatters. And you will know 
us by the trail of dead, indeed. 
MAIN In certain circumstances, 
this is a strikingly attractive game, 
albeit in an oddly unassuming way. 
BOTTOM One of our favourite little 
visual flourishes is the way these 
locks collapse to the floor 


it down, wherever you are. Find a spot beside a 

campfire, around a space heater or on the 15-year 

old futon in your friend’s dad’s basement, and get 
comfortable. It’s time for a story. 

Worldwalker Games’ debut bears few of the 
hallmarks of an overnight success: no jaw-slackening 
visuals, no Twitch-friendly multiplayer mode, no 
attractive protagonists. The elevator pitch is fine, if 
hardly likely to set hearts aflame: a story-led tactical 
RPG based on Dungeons & Dragons. OK, so what else? 
Well, plenty, as it turns out. Wildermyth is remarkable: 
it’s the product of a thousand smart decisions, the kind 
of game that knows what you want before you do, and 
gives you what you never knew you needed besides. 
And it is unapologetically earnest, from the tip of its +1 
magic staff to the toes of its leather boots of swiftness. 

Adventures here are divided into serialised campaigns 
(think of them as short stories) with a randomised cast 
of beady eyed and bushy tailed heroes. Worldwalker 
Games has no interest in recreating the tedious six- 
block Good/Neutral/Evil grid from the D&D campaigns 
of old. Instead we have a selection of basic traits: 
Hothead, Goofball, Coward, Romantic. Everybody gets 
two each, along with a class of warrior, hunter or mystic. 

But they aren’t really people, not yet. What they are 
is narrative scaffolding, a few delicately connected 
tropes and ideas. It’s your decisions over the course of 
the campaign that bring them to life, and the same 
applies to the story. You’ve always got a broad goal and a 
Bad Thing to stop eventually, but there are a thousand 
ways to get there: a host of sidequests, interpersonal 
dramas and little narrative byways to explore. Midway 
through an interlude, the illustrated panels suddenly 
split into two or three. Are these characters friends, 
lovers or rivals? Should you drink from that mystical 
chalice or leave it be? One spur-of-the-moment choice 
can send everything spinning out in a new direction. 
One mistake might close off a certain avenue forever. 

Between the story segments, your main task is to 
open up the map, scouting new land, clearing out 
pillaging monsters, and expanding the territory of the 
human race. Time is always ticking in Wildermyth, and 
if you dither too long the enemy will gain the upper 
hand. So you divide up the tasks: one hero builds a 
bridge, one recovers from their injury at home, and the 
remaining two forge on into hostile territory, 
encountering sidequests that might strengthen or 
change their relationship. Every decision is difficult 
and interesting and ripe with narrative potential. 

Typically, you will make it to the final confrontation 
just in time, with sufficient strength to take on the 
threat and conclude the chapter. You earn some upgrades 
and a few ‘years of peace’. This is one of the tools 
Wildermyth uses to stake a claim to your heart. Instead 
of skipping to the next big story beat, it shows a 
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The kind of 


game that 
knows what you 
want before you 
do, and gives 
you what you 
never knew you 


needed besides 


HISTORY REWRITTEN 

A completed campaign is by 
no means an exhausted one. 
Returning to the same scenario 
with different personalities can 
be endlessly entertaining. 
Alternatively, you can fiddle 
with the difficulty settings 

and change the tone of your 
adventure — it can be anything 
from a bedtime story to a grim 
survivalist epic with a body 
count to match. There's also a 
multiplayer mode, in which each 
player has control of certain 
choices, and a straightforward 
no-story campaign where you 
can wander around and pick 
fights without having an 
overarching goal. This is handy 
if you want to level up a legacy 
character — though the game 
only lets you pick one hero to 
level up per campaign. The 
choice can be agonising. 


montage of everybody in the party keeping busy during 
the intervening time. Some might start a business, 
others a family. We see the landscape shift around 
them. And when you come back in the next chapter, 
they have visibly aged. Over several breaks and several 
chapters, this sense of time flowing by is keenly felt. 
When the characters look back and wonder at how long 
ago it all began, we can’t help but look back and wonder, 
too. These aren’t kids with pitchforks any more. Sure, 
they have cool outfits and crazy mutations, but they’re 
also battle-scarred and greying at the temples. 


None of this would work without consistently 
strong writing. Neither perfunctory nor self-indulgent, 
it instead relishes in the atmosphere, the mystery, the 
plain old fun of a high-fantasy world. Dialogue flows in 
naturalistic fashion, while the descriptive passages 
border on poetry. As our hero explores a ruin looking 
for treasure, the narrator notes that ‘What lodges amid 
the bones of failure is often the dream that drove it? 

Prose like that could carry a whole game, but happily 
the combat is just as absorbing. Each character has a 
distinct weight, blows have impact, and you can take a 
broad variety of approaches depending on how the party 
is assembled and what kind of environment they’re 
fighting in. An oak tree might go from an archer’s cover 
to a mystic’s weapon at a moment’s notice, and fire can 
be a weapon or a problem depending on who’s nearby. 
Branching upgrades will shake up your approach, 
creating power partnerships with complementary 
abilities, or forcing sedentary fighters out into the open. 

Best of all is how the storytelling bleeds into the 
battles. After one sidequest, a shy mystic formerly 
content to crouch behind cover takes a more proactive 
role in combat, owing to her newly grown wolf claws. A 
few chapters later that same character leaps in to take a 
blow in place of her son. If a character is defeated they 
can either survive at a cost, or go out in a blaze of glory. 
Either way, the story will coalesce around your errors. 
Injured characters carry on with a knock to their stats 
and a fresh eyepatch. Graves remain for the dead. 

These graves complete the final piece of the puzzle: 
the legacy system. Characters who’ve been memorialised 
(or made it to the end of the journey alive) enter your 
‘legacy? a personal pantheon of heroes who can be 
reintroduced in different roles in later campaigns. They 
crop up and vanish like mythical demigods, gradually 
growing in strength as they weave themselves deeper 
into Wildermyth’s tapestry. It’s a lovely acknowledgement 
of the way folk stories actually function. They don’t 
conclude so much as reform, regrow, adapt like an 
organism from page to page, mind to mind, enduring 
like the memory of the people we’ve loved and lost. 

As long as we keep dreaming them up, their story BH» 
will never end. There's always another campfire. 
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ABOVE At the end of each chapter you have the opportunity to upgrade 
the party's equipment, either by spending legacy points or by using the 
resources of the townships and hamlets you build as you clear the map 


MAIN In combat, ranged characters 
can generally get farther in a 
single turn, while warriors can 
only plod forward a few squares. 
Moving strategically is crucial. 
ABOVE Each side story contains 
at least one fiendish dilemma. 
You can autosave your way out 
of a bad decision, but the story is 
far more satisfying when you're 
willing to let mistakes ride. 

LEFT Wildermyth is a game 
obsessed with time: on this 
screen you can see not only the 
days left until the next disaster, 
but also each character's age 
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lenty of games have marketed themselves as 

‘cinematic’ over the years, but a game that aspires 

to be televisual? That’s a novelty. Although 
television might not be quite the right word when 
discussing this anthology from Virginia dev Variable 
State. No, this is telly, of the ‘settle into your sofa 
groove and make a cup of tea during the break’ variety. 

It’s an approach that runs right through Last Stop, 
but is most immediately obvious in its structure. After 
a short, tantalising intro — introducing a glowing green 
door in the London Underground and a mysterious 
figure who resembles a sort of Yorkshire G-Man — the 
game splits into three separate stories, each divided into 
six episodes. Paper Dolls is a body-swap tale that 
switches John Smith, a single dad struggling with social 
services, and Jack Smith (no relation), a considerably 
younger and fitter game developer who comes off as a 
bit shallow and self-absorbed. Stranger Danger, 
meanwhile, begins with a mysterious man who escorts 
people into his flat, never to be seen again; after 
following him, teenager Donna Adeleke discovers this 
is just the beginning of his supernatural powers. 
Domestic Affairs is the odd one out, at least at first. 

There’s no obvious science-fiction hook here; it’s more 
of a character study, focused on Meena Hughes, who 
might just be the most unrepentantly awful character 
we’ve ever inhabited in a game. Her story opens with an 
interview in which Hughes establishes she has no 
qualms about deceiving loved ones and has a relaxed 
attitude to taking a life. The following episodes confirm 
she was not exaggerating. And yet, even as her decisions 
grow worse, it’s hard not to be drawn to the character — 
thanks in no small part to Maya Saroya’s performance. 


The edges of these stories occasionally bump up 
against one another. Eventually, they collide, in one of 
the most audacious finales you’ll play this year (careful 
with that tea — you’re liable to spray it all over the 
screen). For the most part, though, the connections are 
tangential. Aside from the odd supporting character, the 
main thing the stories share is a setting: a fictional 
borough of London that manages to capture modern life 
in the city without ever leaning too hard on the tropes. 

Before they conjoin for one double-length finale, 
you're free to pick the order in which you'd like to play 
the three stories. As long as you've finished the current 
bank of episodes, anyway — you can't rush ahead in one 
story and leave the others behind. Your selection is 
presented in what might be Last Stop's neatest touch, a 
menu in the form of a tube carriage, the available 
characters slumped in seats until you pick one and they 
alight, a tinny announcer naming their destination. 

As you start to gather favourites — and you will — 
this becomes a little game of its own, deciding whether 
to rush straight for the good stuff or ration it out, eating 
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Approached 
with a soap- 
opera mindset, 
Last Stop comes 
into focus. Like 
all good TV, its 
pleasures are 
cumulative 


HARD CUTS 

Like Virginia, Variable State's 
debut, Last Stop is keen on the 
cuts. Where sharp editing was 
a strength of the former game, 
though, here it can be 
something of a liability. Walking 
between locations, you'll jump 
suddenly from one handsomely 
framed camera angle to 
another — the game is especially 
fond of wide shots, which do an 
excellent job of showing off its 
locales. This can, however, 
create confusion, especially in 
tandem with the tank controls. 
Worse, in scenes where 
movement control is wrested 
away, the cuts occasionally feel 
like they're coming a beat too 
early or late, hurting the sense 
of continuity between shots. It's 
often said of film that we don't 
notice editing unless it's been 
done badly. Unfortunately, we 
spend too much time here 
noticing the editing. 


your vegetables before treating yourself to a slice of 
dessert. (In our case, the sticky toffee pudding of Paper 
Dolls.) It has a certain channel-hopping quality — or 
perhaps it's more like picking through your catch-up 
service of choice after a week away. 

In truth, this might be the single most engaging 
choice Last Stop has to offer. You steer your character 
through some fixed-camera snapshots of London, but 
for the most part these stories drive themselves. Quick 
time events, as ever, feel extraneous, though Last Stop 
does squeeze some humour from them. There's 
something inherently funny about executing a half- 
circle input not to execute a special move but to spoon 
up cereal, while characters’ clumsier moments are 
expressed by getting you to hold multiple buttons and 
triggers at once, as if playing Twister with your fingers. 

You do get to pick almost every line your character 
speaks, but in most cases all three choices push in the 
same general direction. Occasionally, we suspect the 
dialogue triggered would have been the same regardless 
of which button we pressed. This can be frustrating, 
especially in Hughes' story, as the gap between what 
you'd like to happen and what is being offered becomes 
a chasm, but it's a good engine for drama. The lack of 
real choice needn't be a problem, as long as you're 
willing to accept that Last Stop's narrative possibilities 
look less like a Tube map and more like a monorail. 

This is one way that Last Stop might not be quite 
what you're expecting. Another lies in the kind of 
stories being told. The pitch seems to sell it as a 
science-fiction anthology, and that's not untrue, but its 
main concerns are those of another genre entirely. Plots 
about family illness and difficult neighbours, work 
struggles and romantic trysts, told across multiple 
generations of characters, all condensed in one specific 
area? This is EastEnders as much as The Twilight Zone. 

Approached with that soap-opera mindset, Last Stop 
comes into focus. Like all good TV, its pleasures are 
cumulative, as you get comfortable with the characters 
and become invested in their lives. And as with those 
programmes, we find this most effective when taken in 
nightly doses, something the structure seems designed 
to encourage. Episodes open with a ‘previously on’ recap 
and, while their length and content varies, most feel like 
something that could sit between ad breaks — you should 
be able to squeeze in an instalment of all three stories 
into the running time of a standard Netflix drama. 

This is what Last Stop is competing with: not the 
rest of your to-play queue, but whichever boxset you're 
currently chewing through. Which goes some way to 
explaining the lack of interest in interactivity, at least. It 
may not be able to compete with the best of prestige TV 
but, if you're willing to meet it on its own terms, Last 
Stop is a pleasant groove to slip into for a week or 
so. Just make sure the kettle's at the ready. 


Donna's bedroom has more 
than a touch of Life is Strange to 
it, much like the game as a whole. 

Has there ever been a 
more noble use of a controller's 
left thumbstick than pouring 
yourself a nice tall glass of red? 

A nice touch of verité in text- 
message dialogue sequences: you 
can scroll up and see expired 
conversations from weeks and, 
occasionally, months earlier 


The most Last Stop ever leans on tourist iconography is in its use 
of the Underground, and the London public transport system in general, 
but it’s well earned. The menus, in particular, are things of beauty 
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s the J in JRPG suggests, this is a genre we 

primarily associate with Japanese developers, at 

which few western studios have tried their hand. 
Cris Tales is one of the rare exceptions, proudly calling 
itself a *gorgeous indie love letter to classic JRPGs” It 
certainly is attractive — from the unique character 
design to the architecture referencing developer Dreams 
Uncorporated's Colombian roots, Cris Tales is a joy to 
look at. Sadly, it isn't even half as much fun to play. 

The potential is there. Instead of staunchly copying 
age-old turn-based systems, the central conceit is a 
time-manipulation mechanic, made possible by heroine 
Crisbell's magical powers. Your party faces enemies on 
both sides, and using her time crystals, Crisbell can 
send foes on the left-hand side into the past, while 
those on the right may end up in the future. This way, 
enemies can age, turning either into their toddler selves 
or sprightly young warriors in the past, and either aged 
shadows of themselves or experienced veterans in the 
future. The only way to find out which is through trial 
and error. Elemental magic may have different effects 
when combined with time magic — the first moments 
of the game show how soaking an enemy's metal shield 
with water and then sending them into the future 
causes the shield to rust. It's a fun idea that Cris Tales 
doesn't seem to know what to do with. Time magic 
costs a lot of crystal points (the game's MP equivalent), 
and executing combo attacks can take so many rounds 
that we often beat a large number of fiends before then. 
In several boss encounters, time magic doesn't so much 
uncover a vulnerability as make foes stronger. 

Dreams Uncorporated also includes familiar realtime 
elements, whereby pressing a button when an attack 
connects enables party members to parry or deflect 
incoming hits. This feature is balanced in a way that 
makes battles too difficult without it and not 
challenging enough if you use it. Yet an attack's precise 
moment of impact can be hard to parse, especially since 
regular enemies don't make visible contact with the 
party. Combat is still steeped in JRPG tradition in many 
other ways — for example, by your party dealing 
elemental magic and battling status effects such as 
poison, while turns are distributed in accordance with 
each character's speed stat. 


Cris Tales is grindy, too — it's difficult to tell whether 
the random encounter rate is high or whether it feels 
that way because each area can only offer two types of 
foe. Different equipment and weapon upgrades have no 
immediately palpable effect, which is unsatisfying even 
when considering the classic JRPG problem of making 
players overly strong. Before each encounter, there is a 
loading screen (even on PS5, the delays are notable), 
which further dampens the joy of traversal, even as the 
beautiful 2.5D environments offer plenty of verticality. 
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From estranged 
families to 
deadly disease, 
every town has 
its own problem 
necessitating 
different 
solutions 


CAPTIVATING COLOMBIA 
Cris Tales' bright colours and 
fantastical elements make it 
easy to think its locations are 
entirely fictional. However, they 
are really an ode to some of 
Colombia's most spectacular 
architecture. Art director 
Sebastian Villarreal and CEO 
Carlos Rocha Silva, both 
Colombian natives, have 
erected a monument to their 
homeland's sights and culture in 
everything from environments 
to characters' clothes and 
weapon design. Even the 
game's name isn't just a pun of 
questionable quality — it actually 
refers to the Caño Cristales, a 
river that can turn five different 
colours thanks to the plants that 
grow at its bed. In the game, it's 
referenced as the Rainbow River, 
which stores magical water in 
its different pools and offers a 
glimpse into the future. 


The story also fails to measure up to its inspirations. 
The beginning immediately confronts you with a combat 
tutorial, only to then go back in time and eventually 
present you with the same fight again once you know 
what's going on. The setup amounts to this: Crisbell is 
the chosen one, on a quest to a number of different 
cathedrals in order to become powerful enough to face 
the evil Time Empress. Failure to do so means the end 
of the world, but it turns out that even with Crisbell 
developing new powers at will whenever the story calls 
for it, she's doomed to fail unless she makes time for 
every sidequest. She's joined by a few other young 
heroes that, while equipped with unusual combat skills, 
undergo no particular character development. 

In towns, Crisbell is framed by a triangle at all times. 
The middle shows her present, while left and right 
represent past and future. It's an impressive effort, 
since it means every location had to be built at least 
three times, yet here, too, the time-travel mechanic 
can't live up to expectations. It largely amounts to us 
finding treasure chests in the past or future; otherwise, 
we're unable to explore the two temporal alternatives in 
any meaningful way. Moving around in time is only 
possible by assuming temporary control of Crisbell's 
companion Matias the frog — and if there is something 
narratively significant to find, the game immediately 
tells us what to do and when, pre-empting any 
independent player action. 

The basic narrative setup is broadly the same at 
every location. Each town introduces you to an evil 
adult, who will lead their city to ruin unless Crisbell 
steps in. The measures by which we do that are varied — 
from estranged families to deadly disease, every town 
has its own problem, necessitating different solutions. 
Then again, ruin will still befall everyone unless 
sidequests are also taken care of ahead of a fixed cut-off 
point. These are fetch quests, designed to make you 
return to dungeons you've already visited, only 
activating after the main storyline has already led you 
there. This is unfortunate, because the principle behind 
them — the idea that small actions are what leads to 
change, rather than a heroic battle — is appealing. But 
dooming a people over the refusal to engage with a set 
of pretty rote errands simply ends up feeling unfair. 

That's symptomatic of a game that feels like it 
doesn't quite know how to make the most of its many 
good ideas. In many ways, Cris Tales’ biggest problem is 
that its inspirations have become its competition, while 
a noticeable amount of typos and out-of-place text 
(“I’m not running a charity here,” a robot innkeeper says 
after you stay the night, a script probably meant for 
when you turn them down) add to the feeling of 
incompleteness. It's not so much that less could have 
been more here, but rather that it fails to replicate H 
what made those classic JRPGs so beloved. 
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ABOVE Cris Tales features a mostly empty overworld map, but it shows 
off some whimsical ideas here, too — to get across bodies of water, you 
borrow a statue's enormous high-heeled shoe (with her permission) 


MAIN As in any JRPG, slimes in 
different colours are weak to 
different spells. Naturally, this 
water slime hates electricity. 
ABOVE The boss designs, like the 
rest of the game, are something 
to behold, though their attack 
patterns are very straightforward. 
RIGHT Using time magic has the 
biggest effect on boss fights. This 
machine's arm is still a prototype 
in the past (the left-hand side), 
which makes it noticeably weaker 
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Where The Heart Leads 


t some point in our lives we’ve all reflected upon 

the choices that brought us to that moment. It’s 

probably fair to say not many of us have done so 
while at the bottom of a giant sinkhole, having 
attempted to rescue the family dog during a storm by 
winching ourselves down inside a bathtub. Such is the 
lot of foolhardy everyman Whit Anderson, who uses his 
predicament as an opportunity to look back as he tries 
to make his way back up — imagining how things might 
have panned out had he made some different decisions. 

This whimsical premise kicks off an ambitious six- 
to seven-hour thirdperson narrative adventure, which 
gives you the chance to shape the existence of an 
ordinary guy — and by extension, those of his nearest 
and dearest. As Anderson, you explore a small handful of 
stylised, handpainted environments, talking to friends, 
family members and work colleagues and interacting 
with a variety of objects, steadily accumulating a 
scrapbook of memories big and small as you go. 
Occasionally you’re prompted to make choices both 

obviously pivotal and apparently incidental — though 
even some of the smaller ones have significant 
consequences. An early vignette, for example, centres on 
a mundane argument between two stubborn farmers 


Though the building process is simply a matter of holding down the Square 
button, the way each construction takes shape is one of the better visual 
effects. And you can zoom the camera out to admire your handiwork 
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SEGE MENTALITY 

Anderson's marriage to his 
childhood sweetheart isn't the 
most convincing relationship in 
the game: their dialogue makes 
them sound more like business 
partners than a married couple. 
Instead, it's wayward older 
brother Sege who plays the 
more significant role; indeed, in 
our version of the story, the two 
team up for a variety of local art 
projects. If his more avant-garde 
concepts seem ill-suited to 
public spaces, knocking back all 
his ideas could be risky given his 
already fragile confidence. 


about who's responsible for a broken tractor, while a 
decision to withhold the truth about Anderson's 
brother's involvement in a fire doesn't pay off until 
several hours later. Elsewhere, there's a strong focus on 
architecture, with your choices having an impact on the 
local environment, from an early art project with then- 
girlfriend Rene to the house you choose to bring your 
kids up in when the two marry. 

Gratifying though it is to see your decisions 
produce such tangible results, Where The Heart Leads is 
consistently let down by its storytelling. The ability to 
tackle the many sub-stories during each section in any 
order leads to moments that don't fully add up, while 
the passage of time is frequently disregarded, and some 
fanciful subplots are difficult to swallow. Like Anderson, 
it makes some odd choices throughout: the impact of an 
absentee father on his two sons, hammered home in the 
dialogue, might have carried more weight had we not 
spent a good chunk of the game in his company. And 
it's not just its thirdperson camera that keeps you at a 
distance. We spend our time interacting with iridescent 
figures without faces, the looping ambient soundtrack 
completely flattening the drama: when everything feels 
as if it has equal weight, nothing has any impact. The 
idea of reimagining a life to make brand-new memories 
is an alluring one; alas, Armature's game doesn't 4 | 
generate enough unforgettable moments of its own. 
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url and hurtle: the two primary verbs of this 

blistering game of combat and survival say 

everything about its exhilarating kineticism. 
It’s an arena shooter without a gun, essentially. Think 
Devil Daggers meets Doom, with a bladed cross-shaped 
boomerang that scythes through anything in its path, 
and yov're in the right ballpark. The left bumper 
hastens its return when you've thrown it, but pulling 
the trigger again instead lets you slingshot to it while 
it's still in flight. It speaks volumes that the button 
you'd normally use to jump is used instead to arrest 
your mid-air momentum, your mysterious warrior 
thrusting out their bandaged arm as if to say ‘whoa’ 

You can never stop for long — not when darting 

amphibians, rolling wheels and floating eyeballs are all 
out to get you. Yet you can slow that breakneck pace, 
the left trigger activating your Flux ability and giving 
you a few precious moments of relative calm while you 
charge up the next throw, enabling you to career past 
a large brute, turn and aim for the red crystal on its 
back while still mid-rush. Some enemies have yellow 
tokens attached; in each arena, you need to kill enough 
of these before the next wave spawns. You'll find 
circular zones which each replenish one of your limited 


There's a faint whisper of story here, but Dang is clearly content for you to 
skip much of the narrative if you choose. A friendly millipede called Tepan, 
however, proves an affable guide should you want to take a longer break 


Developer Dang 
Publisher Devolver Digital 
Format PC (tested), Switch 
Release Out now 


It's not strictly correct to say you 
only have one weapon at your 
disposal. A little way in, you 
gain an ability that, when a 
single throw takes out two 
enemies, lets you loose off a 
close-range buckshot blast. And 
should that kill a cluster of three 
or more creatures, you can use 
the Needle, a piercing shot best 
saved for using against larger 
opponents. Later on in the 
game you earn the right to use 
a boss-like attack yourself, with 
a ground pound that sends 

out a powerful shockwave. 


supply of shields: the brief wait is agonising when 
faced with a bombardment like this. This is the most 
we've held our breath while playing a game — and the 
most drained we've felt afterward — since Devolver's 
own Disc Room. 

Developer Dang smartly refuses to complicate 
things, instead relying on its diverse menagerie and 
devious level designs to keep you on your toes. Just as 
you think you're safe in the air, you encounter a 
towering quadruped that produces circular storms 
around its head, with multiple crystals on its body to 
smash before it falls. A large butterfly might be 
shielded by an escort of smaller ones, while a 
projectile-vomiting toad only exposes its weak belly 
once it's sprayed a cascade of poison in a circular 
pattern, giving you scant time to hit it before it slams 
back down. Vast columns of water force you to an 
arena's edges, while later you'll find yourself chasing a 
huge saw blade up and down a cylindrical ice tower. 
But it's the movement that makes it: the handling is 
wonderfully refined, and yet you never feel in total 
control of that slingshot. The magic is in the weapon, 
not your hands, as you're yanked around this way and 
that, feeling giddily disoriented as you reach once 
more for that left trigger to find brief respite from the 
chaos and get your bearings before you take H 
flight once more. Whoa, indeed. 
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No Longer Home 


ou’ve no doubt heard some variation of the James 

Joyce quote, that “in the particular is contained 

the universal.” It was Joyce’s explanation for why 
all his stories were set in and around Dublin. No Longer 
Home might be more particular even than that. It 
practically gives you the postal address of the South 
London flat within which it is set — or, possibly, 
imprisoned. You rarely leave its four walls, except for 
the odd foray into the garden: overgrown, with a rusted 
barbecue and pallets stacked as makeshift furniture. 

As it happens, we’ve walked these streets in real life. 
We have had versions of many of the conversations that 
make up your main interactions with the game. We have 
certainly lived in student houses with rusted barbecues 
out the back. We find ourselves nodding in recognition 
at the extension cable trailing out of a kitchen window to 
power a pair of garden-party speakers, the description 
of a bathroom towel left wet for so long the spores have 
blossomed into mould. But whether or not the specifics 
resonate, the heart of this semi-autobiographical tale — 
the universal pain of parting — surely will. 

It’s the story of Ao and Bo, two art school students 
who you control (both on foot and in conversation) 
almost interchangeably, an indication of how closely 


You're able to rotate the camera to get a different view of each room in 
the flat. Then again, given the brick-scraping sound that accompanies it, 
perhaps it's actually the entire room, or even house, that you're moving 


Developer Humble Grove 
Publisher Fellow Traveller 


Format PC 
Release Out now 


There's more than a pinch of 
theatre to No Longer Home's 
presentation. Changes in light 
are used to transition between 
scenes. Walls will slide away as 
if on pulleys when they're no 
longer needed. Sometimes you 
can see the wires suspending 
bits of set dressing. It's striking, 
and communicates the 
impermanence of your 
surroundings effectively, but can 
also contribute to difficulties 
navigating a small space with 
which the characters are 
supposed to be familiar. 


bonded the pair are. But on top of the usual graduation 
worries about what's next, Ao faces the expiry of their 
student visa and a return to Japan, possibly for good. 
It's a situation drawn from the real lives of lead 
developers Cel Davison and Hana Lee, now based in 
London and Tokyo respectively, but it serves nicely as a 
ticking bomb that lends urgency to the most mundane 
of conversations and concerns. 

Among all the fretting about gas bills and eulogies 
to chicken nuggets abandoned in the freezer, things do 
start to get a little more heightened. Every part of the 
flat is decaying and being reclaimed by nature to an 
extent that occasionally resembles Annihilation's Area 
X. Behind some of its doors, meanwhile, are unusual 
housemates whose many-eyed forms we suspect don't 
feature in the real-life story. 

This blend of magical and social realism owes a lot 
to Kentucky Route Zero, as does the way the point-and- 
click adventuring is presented. So much so, in fact, that 
the game itself makes a cameo here, complete with a 
reprise of one of its more famous choices. No Longer 
Home is considerably slighter than that game, at least in 
its eventual form, and the story — perhaps inevitably, 
given its nature — ebbs out more than truly ends. While 
the details and relationships are sharply observed, 
everything around them is a little fuzzy. But then 
so is the moment it's trying to reflect. 
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Bionic Commando 
Rearmed 


How an extendable arm pulled us towards 
a new aae of downloadable aamin 
By Jon BAILES 
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he first hurdle to 
overcome in Bionic 
Commando is your 
instinct. You arrive at 
the edge of a platform, 
merely a short hop 
from the next, or find 
your path blocked by 
an unassuming crate. What you do next 
should be obvious, but Nathan ‘Rad’ Spencer 
is the rare platform game star who can’t 
jump, can’t even lift both feet off the ground 
without assistance from his extend-and- 
retract bionic arm. When there’s no girder or 
spotlight above for him to latch on to and 
swing himself over, you have to sheepishly 
turn and find another way around. 

With Bionic Commando Rearmed, Capcom 
and Swedish developer Grin may have been 
tempted to relax these artificial limitations, 
set by a 1987 arcade game and its 1988 NES 
successor, their two-button controllers fully 
occupied by multidirectional shooting and 
grappling. In 2008 the Xbox 360 and PS3 
controllers certainly had room to afford a 
cybernetic soldier extra athleticism. Yet the 
developer held firm, unafraid to bolt new 
parts onto this update of the NES game but 
stopping short of rewiring the fundamentals. 
As the title suggests, it is still a platformer 
where arms count more than legs. 

Along with that backward-looking 
approach comes a sense of forward thinking. 
Today we’re used to agile reboots, with 
Capcom’s own Ghosts ’N Goblins Resurrection 
a recent illustration, the developer sticking 
to its guns with a nod, a wink and some 
careful expansion. In 2008, Rearmed was an 
early example of this craft, the essence of its 
classic core mechanic restored and given a 
coat of modern varnish — and, more 
importantly, it was an early example of 
downloadable gaming. The perhaps unlikely 
leader of a revolution, it heralded a new 2D 
age tempered in history, remoulded for the 
present with cosmetic flourishes, quality-of- 
life concessions and bolstered play modes. 

Yet it’s a leader without a legend, paving 
the way for others but not often remembered 
in its own right. A list of XBLA greats would 
be more likely to begin with Braid, Limbo, 
Trials, Spelunky, Shadow Complex and Bastion, 
all of which have lived on into subsequent 
generations in some form or another, while 
Rearmed remains missing in action. Call it a 


missing link, between the origins of XBLA 
and PSN and the upright sophisticates we 
came to associate with these services. Or, to 
borrow a term from philosophy, a vanishing 
mediator: something that breaks from the 
old and ushers in the new yet is superseded 
itself once the new is fully formed, its role as 
catalyst fading from memory. 


Timing is everything in gaming 
history — in this case, right down to the 
season. Rearmed was one of five trumpeted 
releases in Microsoft’s first Summer Of 
Arcade promotion. Until then, XBLA had 
been precisely what its name suggested: a 
refuge for ‘arcade’ experiences, albeit loosely 
defined. These ran from repackaged arcade 
ROMs, retro console collections and 
digitised board games to HD rebuffs of 
casual PC games such as Hexic, and originals 
such as Geometry Wars that easily huddled 
under the ‘arcade’ umbrella. Meanwhile, more 
expansive reboots of arcade series, such as 
Contra: Shattered Soldier or Ultimate Ghosts 
’N Goblins, were the preserve of double-A 
estates, released as traditional boxed games. 

Regardless of XBLA’s initial aims, it soon 
inflated to fill in the gap between the two. 
Initially, the file size limit on XBLA games 
was just 50MB, ensuring owners of the Core 
model 360, with no internal storage, could fit 
any Arcade game on a 64MB memory card. 
In March 2007, that increased to 150MB to 
facilitate the re-release of Castlevania: 
Symphony Of The Night. 

Ahead of Rearmed’s launch, Capcom 
announced that its game had been granted an 
exception to the current storage limit so its 
texture resolution wouldn’t be hobbled next 
to the PSN version. Before the game actually 
arrived, the limit had been pushed to 350 MB 
for everyone. By September 2009, it was 
2GB. Hard drives were becoming console 
essentials, and the concept of what a 
downloadable game looked like and played 
like was shifting rapidly. 

In that context, the 2008 Summer Of 
Arcade felt portentous. Alongside Rearmed 
were four other original games — Geometry 
Wars: Retro Evolved 2, Braid, Galaga Legions 
and Castle Crashers — together implying a 
new breadth to digital delivery. Galaga and 
Geometry Wars ensured high-quality 
continuity. Braid was the flagbearer for 
experimental indies. Rearmed and Castle ® 


EES showed how ‘arcade’ genres might 


I stretch and blossom with bigger ideas. 

And what better series than Bionic 
Commando to assume this role, given its 
EE | story? It’s fitting that Rearmed was based 
Ty the NES game — a loose conversion in 
which the arcade basics were retained but 
stages were reconstructed from the ground 
up, a story added and new weapons, a stage 
select and top-down skirmishes between 
infiltration missions introduced. The NES 
game’s visual quality couldn’t match the 
coin-op’s, so Capcom pivoted, focusing 
instead on intricacy and longevity. Two 
decades on, Rearmed was perfectly poised to 
remake the arcade in the home once more. 

It did so by shirking the mantle of pure 
run-and-gun in favour of something more 
methodical, scattering enemy bases with 
static soldiers that afford you time to plot 


HOW ‘ARCADE’ 


your grapple points. With Spencer’s 
burgeoning armoury (a bazooka, a laser and 
so on, unlocked at the end of each stage), 
these meticulously layered strongholds turn 
into mazy puzzles of circuitous navigation. 
You heave yourself up behind snipers or roll 
grenades in from above, maximising swings 
to elevate with speed or vault over spike pits. 
Many levels end with showdowns against 
heavy artillery, each uniquely susceptible to 
Spencer’s enhanced reach. A large siege 
machine, for example, can be stripped of its 
armour by grabbing and unscrewing the 
rivets holding it in place. 

It works as much because of what you 
can’t do as what you can. You can: fire the 
arm upwards then pull yourself towards it, or 
diagonally to swing, or horizontally to reel in 
items, barrels and enemies. You can’t: jump, 
or shoot the arm downwards, or drop down 


A fourplayer versus mode pits 
commandos against each other 
on screens full of platforms, 
traps and weapon drops 


Allied bases are scattered 
among the hostile levels, 
offering simulated challenge 
rooms and new weapons 

to help you on your way 


through a platform, or swing from a static 
hang, or shoot vertically. Not quite in the 
way that Liam Neeson means it, but Rad 
Spencer does have a very particular set of 
skills; logical not only in their adherence to 
an older game, but also to a tightness of 
focus that demands you extract every ounce 
of potential from them. 

It’s in that restraint that Rearmed strikes 
its retro-modern balance, but equally how it 


REARMED AND CASTLE CRASHERS SHOWED 
GENRES MIGHT STRETCH 
AND BLOSSOM WITH BIGGER 


IDEAS 


lays some resilient foundations. It keeps 
much of the NES game’s cautiously open 
structure (the upgrade path, the interactive 
map with partially gated level select) and 
seasons the mix to suit a more adventurous 
palate. Hacking enemy comms now triggers a 
brief ball-and-block puzzle, granting access 
to amusing skits where a commander and his 
subordinate let slip the secret weak points of 
forthcoming bosses. The top-down map 
encounters are beefier, asking you to take out 
enemy convoys with pure firepower — not so 
much ‘Bionic’ as simply ‘Commando’ — 
without detracting from the main events. 
Extras from local co-op and online versus 
play to challenge maps and a database of 
enemies seem to complete the package. 


So why did Rearmed get somewhat lost in 
the history of the download revolution? One 
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In a neat twist, the trick 
to defeating enemy war 
machines is often to locate 
and expose the vulnerable 
pilot manning the controls 


factor might be the misjudged 2011 sequel, 
notable for adding a jump button, rendering 
it instantly generic. But even taken on its 
own, Rearmed didn’t endure because it felt 
more like an advanced prototype for things 
to come, not a premium XBLA specimen. It’s 
something that becomes more apparent the 
farther you progress, as cheap deaths reveal 
untreated 8bit roots. The specifics of vertical 
and diagonal grappling demand a precision 
that’s overly fussy once Spencer’s life 
depends on it. And because you can’t start 
swinging from a vertical hang, you often 
have to detach and reattach in mid-air, 
increasing the chances of getting your timing 
or input wrong. Once you're, say, stumbling 
through a Donkey Kong-style gauntlet of 
rolling barrels, you might wish for that jump 
button after all. Or at least an alternative to 
Rearmed's limited lives system, which 
provides checkpoints within levels until the 


dirty word in this war 


supply runs out, then banishes you back to 
the map. It’s arbitrary and demoralising, the 
last remnants of arcade strictness, already 
feeling out of time in 2008. 

Nor is Rearmed’s eye for retro 
presentation perfectly tuned. Its lines remain 
clean and its colours sharp, but the scenery 
and characters are short of personality, not 
least spiky blond Spencer himself. The NES 
music is nicely remixed with industrial beats 
but doesn't take the edge off its harshest 
chiptune notes, leaving the melodies shrill. 
The trick with nostalgia, we've since come to 
understand, is to blend present and past, to 
make games look and sound as people want 
to remember them, not the way they actually 
were. Rearmed falls between two stools here, 
either too clearly of its own time or too 
unrefined in its historical callbacks. 

Looking back at the summer of 2008, 
however, just as Braid opened the door to 
more cerebral indie console games, Rearmed 
yanked it off its hinges to redefine the 
arcade. It was the precursor to a string of 2D 
action games such as Shadow Complex and 
Mark Of The Ninja that established digital 
releases as the cement in the 360 release 
schedule, squidging thickly between the 
Mass Effects and Halos. It also helped to lay 
the foundations for the smart pseudo- 
fidelity of rebirths such as Ghosts "N Goblins 
Resurrection and originals such as Shovel 
Knight that cast into the past for inspiration. 
Rearmed helped pull downloadable console 
gaming forward into an exciting future, even 
ifit couldn't make the jump itself. 
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